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men gather at the 
Columbus and Des 
Moines meetings 
next month and 
compare notes, they will find that the tele- 
phone industry has weathered the business 
depression surprisingly well. 

There have been losses, of course, in- 
evitably due to adverse economic condi- 
tions, but thanks to the inherent stability 
of their business, and to prudent manage- 
ment, telephone companies have not been 
as good customers of the manufacturers of 
red ink as have most other lines of indus- 
try. They should derive courage from the 
improving situation and make their plans 
for the future with renewed confidence in 
the security of their business. 

* * * K 

While general business has found it slow 
going during the first eight months of 
1932, utility service companies have made 
a better comparative showing. Competent 
authorities estimate that the earnings of 
public utilities during 1932 will be about 81 
per cent of the figures established in 1929, 
as compared with the 17 per cent esti- 
mated earnings of all American corpora- 
tions 

These figures are based on an expected 
seasonal upturn in business during the last 
quarter of the year, and are taken as ex- 
pert estimates on the basis of performance 


during the first eight months. Earnings 


for industrial and manufacturing companies 
for 1932 are forecast at 11 per cent of the 
1920 peak, and for the railroads about 24 
per nt. 

1 wide difference between the trend 


EVENTS SHOW IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
TELEPHONE INDUSTRY TREND 


of earnings of public service companies 
and other corporations is largely due to 
the fact that the utilities did not enjoy 
the abnormal profits which general busi- 
ness received during the boom period, so 
that a comparison of 1932 with 1929 shows 
a higher percentage for utilities than for 
other lines. 

As utility companies did not wax fat 
during the inflation period, they did not 
have so far to fall. Those who are clam- 
oring for rate reductions should bear this 
fact in mind, and remember that if there 
were no extreme fluctuations in utility 
earnings in 1929 there should be less fall- 
ing off in the lean years. 

* %* * * 

Examination of the financial statements 
of telephone companies printed on subse- 
quent pages of this issue furnishes an in- 
teresting sidelight on how the industry 
is meeting current conditions. Generally 
speaking, operating expenses have been re- 
duced to offset decreased revenues so as to 
protect interest requirements. As an in- 
stance, it may be cited that the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
in the first seven months of the year had 
a loss of 11.22 per cent in total revenues, 
and cut expenses 11.56 per cent. 

It is encouraging to note, also, that the 
Lincoln company since August 25 has had 
more installation orders than “disconnects,” 
while many farm lines that were depleted 


prior to July 1 are again back to normal. 


reports a marked 
falling off in take- 
outs for August, as 
compared to July, 
which was the largest on record. 

Another favorable sign is that on Sep- 
tember 14 the Illinois Bell company an- 
nounced that for the first time in the last 
three years—marking the beginning of the 
depression—there was an increase in the 
number of telephones in service in the 
Chicago area. On that day the total was 
846,107, an increase of 257 stations over 
the preceding day. 

Using Plain English. 

An important lesson taught by the hard 
times is the value in service companies 
keeping the public informed of their con- 
dition and of their plans. This year hasn't 
been a very favorable period for re- 
financing, but the most notable instances 
of re-financing—outside of government 
securities—have been completed by utility 
corporations. 

* * * * 

In connection with these, too, financial 
writers have commented on the fact that 
such companies have adopted the policy 
of taking unusual pains to be frank with 
the public and making statements reveal- 
ing all the facts for present and prospective 
investors. This candid policy has _ suc- 
ceeded, for most of such re-financing 
projects have been over-subscribed. 

This was the case even in Chicago, where 
the public is still nursing its wounds from 
the Insull smash, yet the issues of that 
group’s principal units were bought like 


hot cakes, largely because the new manage- 
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ment laid all the cards frankly on the 
table. 
* * * * 

Right along this line, a letter received 
by the editor from a Pennsylvania sub- 
scriber says: 

“TELEPHONY has been publishing some 
very helpful articles regarding employe 
sales campaigns and why telephone rates 
should not be reduced. From experience 
I would suggest it would be an excellent 
policy for a company to treat the customer 
as a stockholder, and the stockholder as 
a partner, by taking time to explain the 
whole story as to what the company is try- 
ing to do, and what it has invested upon 
which it is entitled to earn a fair return. 

The public wants to be fair, but how 
can it be if we do not tell people the facts? 
One 


complish this would be to publish periodi- 


sure way, in my opinion, to ac- 


cally a financial statement; and prepare 
the report with the thought that it is to 
be read by the average citizen, and not 
only to be analyzed by expert accountants.” 
x * xk * 

The suggestion is a good one and should 
be adopted by companies desiring to win 
will of 


the good its patrons—and that 


means all companies. Clear, understand- 
able financial reports will save a lot of 


trouble and tend to inspire confidence. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Canadian Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
October 6 and 7. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Eastern Group, Hotel Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, October 
18, 19, and 20. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Western Group, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, October 
25, 26, and 27. 

Missouri Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, November 
10 and 11. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Hotel 
Pere Marquette, Peoria, November 16 
and 17. 


Fighting High Taxes. 
The nation-wide campaign against all 











kinds of government waste—federal, state 
and municipal—being made by business or- 
ganizations, in an effort to reduce the tax 
burden, is having the effect, at least, of 
waking up the public to the imperative 
need for political economy. Perhaps this 
is due to the fact that a campaign is on, 
and the candidates know that voters are 
on the trail of tax-spenders. 

Anyhow, there are signs here and there 
that public officials are not quite so reck- 
less with public funds. For instance, the 


finance committee of the Tampa (Fla.) 
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board of aldermen has decided to drop its 
proposed investigation of rates charged 
by the Peninsular Telephone Co. 

The inquiry meant a big expense, of 
course, but when the committee discovered 
that the Peninsular company earns less 
than the 8 per cent on its investment, which 
is permitted by the state law, and that the 
railroad commission is the only authority 
empowered to fix rates, the aldermen 
This saved 


the taxpayers money and relieved the tele- 


abandoned the investigation. 


phone company of the task of assisting in 
an attempt to reduce its own revenues. 
Se a 

Over in Michigan representatives of 34 
cities met and decided to attack the service 
rates of only those utility companies whose 
earnings are in excess of 7 per cent. 
Instead of starting a general crusade 
against all companies—thereby piling up 
a huge expense—a request will be sent 
to those earning more than 7 per cent to 
revise their rates. 

If taxpayers can convince the tax- 
spenders that they are in dead earnest 
about holding down government costs, 
there may be some improvement in this 
direction. The vital importance of this 
issue looms more alarmingly every month. 
Business prosperity cannot return to stay 


until government extravagance is curbed. 


Sales; Experiences and Observations 


Brief Survey of Sales Market—Formulation of Sales Plans—Methods Used in 
Carrying Out Plans—Results—Observations on Operation of Plans—Address 
Presented at Annual Convention of Ohio Independent Telephone Association 


By B. C. Schweitzer, 


Commercial Superintendent, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


It has been said that business is best for 
those firms that refuse to pass up any sell- 
ing opportunity. Surface scratchers soon 
learn (if they are wise) that it pays to dig 
deeply and thoroughly. That is why the 
telephone industry has become a selling or- 
ganization and along with other such types 
of organization has had to revise its plan 
to include a bigger market than was ever 
dreamed of ten years ago. 

One of the first considerations, even be- 
fore formulating a service sales plan, 
therefore, should be a brief and general 
survey of sales markets. Speaking gener- 
ally, first let me refer to an article which 
appeared a few months past in Nation’s 
Business entitled “Let’s Talk Deficiencies 
Instead of Surpluses.” We're all pretty 
much fed up on the term “Over-Produc- 
tion,” so let’s take a glance at the undevel- 
oped national market for telephone service. 


According to the 1930 census, there are 
30 million families in the United States 
with but approximately 23 million automo- 
biles and less than 20 million telephones. 
Included in the less than 20 million tele- 
phones are all of the business telephones 
of the land, which would reduce the totai, 
let us say, one-third which would leave 
some 13 million residence telephones to 
serve 30 million families. 

Now let us glance at a comparison of 
telephones as against the automobiles on the 
farms of our country. The last census 
shows a total of a little over six million 
farms. On 58 per cent of these farms will 
be found one or more automobiles as 
against a telephone in but 34 per cent of all 
of the farm homes. 

This gives a picture of the telephone 
market in general. Now let us narrow the 
view down to a single city, and I hope you 


will pardon me for referring to Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Let me say that for a num- 
ber of years we in Fort Wayne have 
prided ourselves on ranking from third to 
fifth in the United States in telephone 
saturation of cities from 50,000 and over, 
with from 28 to 31 telephones per 100 
population. 

However, recently to our surprise after 
a careful study and compilation of actual 
prospects, we gathered a total of approxi- 
mately 10,000 non-users out of a total popu- 
lation of 115,000 people. This fact has 
provoked our interest and has spurred us 
on to action, for we do not want to be 
simply surface scratchers, only willing to 
take off the loose~top soil. 

We had read in the various teleplione 
periodicals of the sales plans and their in- 
creasing success, so we set about to 1 ake 
use of the experience of others. We /:avé 
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actually used two separate plans; and both, 
though fundamentally different, have pro- 
duced what we consider certain worth 
while results. 

Our initial plan was an employe pros- 
pect campaign, designed to acquaint our 
organization of some 250 people with the 
selling of telephone service by having em- 
ployes turn in prospects. These were con- 
tacted and sold telephone service by ex- 
perienced telephone sales representatives 
from our commercial department. Depart- 
ment heads acted as sales managers with 
the employes in the ranks of prospect 
gatherers. 

A schedule of sales credits in the form 
of point awards for the various classes of 
service was established, with a quota for 
each employe. The five employes exceed- 
ing their quotas by the greatest number 
of points were awarded cash prizes. 

The campaign, for such it was, lasted 
over a three-months’ period and was tried 
as more or less an experiment or training 
camp. Nevertheless, it was supported by 
our regular newspaper advertisements, a 
weekly sales bulletin and stories in our 
company house organ, designed to assist 
and encourage employes in seeking out 
prospects. The termination of the cam- 
paign resulted in a total of 701 sales, pro- 
ducing an estimated net annual revenue of 
$18,261 or 117 per cent of our quota. 

With the ice broken and the employes 
more familiar with selling, a month’s 
respite was declared in order to allow time 
to perfect the organization of a new plan 
known as the “employes’ service selling 
plan” as adopted by the entire Telephone 
Bond & Share Co. system. 

The second plan differs from the first 
in that it is not a short-time campaign, but 
a continuous selling plan, which is still be- 
ing carried on. Furthermore, it permits 
employes actually to sign up prospects for 
service and to collect advance payments 
and service connection charges. 


Prize Credits and Prizes. 

Instead of giving cash prizes to a few, 
as in the first plan, all regular employes 
with a few exceptions are awarded prize 
credits on the basis of 50 ctedits for each 
$25 of net annual revenue obtained through 
service sales. These prize credits may be 
accumulated and applied toward obtaining 
any one of a number of prizes described 
in a booklet entitled “Select Your Own 
Prize.” 

Executive officers, 
intendents, commercial 


commercial super- 
supervisors, sales 
solicitors, or clerks in the business office 
whose primary duties are to contact the 
public concerning service sales, comprise 


the group excepted from participation in 
prizes, 


Prize Credits for Service Sales. 
The authorized schedule of prize credits 
applies to the sale of local exchange ser- 
vice where facilities are available at the 
established monthly rates for the follow- 
Ing classes of service: 
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1. Any class of local exchange service. 

2. Any class of miscellaneous equip- 
ment and service for which a monthly rate 
is charged. 

3. Service regrades (prize credits apply 
only to the net increase in revenue result- 
ing from the regrade). 

4. Employes’ concession service (prize 
credits apply only to the actual annual rev- 
enue which would be 50 per cent of the 
established rate). 

5. Local exchange plant facilities leased 

















“Any Approach to the Public,’’ Says Mr. 

Schweitzer, “Which Makes for Greater 

Trust and Friendliness Between the Pub- 

lic and Telephone Company Is a Happy 
Instrument.” 


to subscribers in connection with furnish- 
ing local exchange or private line service. 
Sales Without Prize Credits. 

The authorized schedule of prize credits 
does not apply to the following: 

1. Directory advertising, including bold- 
face type. 

2. 100 per cent concession service (there 
being no revenue produced for the com- 
pany ). 

3. Plant facilities leased foreign wire 
companies for any purpose. 

4. Any class of service sold by any 
person employed in the commercial de- 
partment or local business office of the 
company, either in person, by telephone or 
correspondence during regular office hours. 

The plan for the Fort Wayne group in- 
cludes Fort Wayne and nine outlying ex- 
changes (seven unattended dial type, one 
semi-automatic, and one manual magneto). 

Territories for Individual Employes. 

Each Fort Wayne employe living in that 
city is assigned a definite territory within 


. the city limits in which to obtain sales and 


sales prospects. These territories are dis- 
tributed on a basis of as near as possible 
an equal number of non-users based on a 
recent commercial survey. 


The principal business section of the 
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city is held as open territory. This is 
true of the entire rural district surround- 
ing Fort Wayne, the outlying exchanges 
with the exception of the manual exchange 
where the city and rural territory is open 
territory for all employes of that exchange. 

Each employe is provided with the fol- 
lowing material: An identification card; a 
booklet explaining the purpose of the plan 
and general information on: 1. Why We 
Sell. 2. What To Sell. 3. How to Sell; 
a combined vest-pocket rate schedule, a 
pocket folder concerning service applica- 
tions, prospect blanks and receipt forms, a 
territorial map and a list of prospects. 

Administration of Plan. 

It has been said that any selling plan 
in which all of the ramifications have been 
considered, worked out and details prear- 
ranged and timed, is so rare that it de- 
serves to be stuffed and put into a museum 
where all earnest telephone men may ex- 
amine and study it. However, let us con- 
sider the administration of a plan not yet 
ready to be mounted. 

With the plan in written form, the first 
step is to hold a meeting of department 
heads in order to discuss its administration. 
From here, the plan is passed on down to 
supervisors, foremen and to the individual 
employe. 

As soon as the preliminary organization 
is perfected, a letter is sent by the man- 
agement to each employe announcing the 
plan, the reason for it and forcefully im- 
pressing upon each employe the profound 
interest and will of the management that 
the plan must succeed and each must do 
his or her share. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of the management 
as a source of inspiring power, drive and 
leadership in assuring success. A splendid 
plan without this essential leadership is 
doomed to mediocre results. 

With all the preliminaries taken care of, 
the date for the step-off arrives and the 
plan is now under way. 

Advertising. 

Tying in with the plan, newspaper adver- 
tisements carrying the slogan “The Value 
of the Telephone is Greater than the Cost” 
are used. These advertisements endeavor 
to drive home the value of telephone serv- 
ice as compared with its cost by showing 
how it answers the many needs and funda- 
mental human instincts. 
also suggested. 

As a stimulus working within the com- 
pany itself, the monthly house organ and 
weekly mimeographed sales bulletins are 
used to carry messages designed to inspire 
enthusiasm, pep and at the same time pro- 
vide helpful hints and timely suggestions 
for employes. 

Weekly meetings of department heads 
presided over by the management, meetings 
of departmental and supervisory groups 
carry to the individual employe the new 
ideas, suggestions and policies of the man- 
agement so necessary to maintain and ex- 
ceed sales quotas. 


New usages are 
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Iron or copper circuits— 
bare or insulated—ground- 
ed or metallic—are all alike 
to the West Test Set. 
Nor does its field of use- 
fulness end with line faults 
as it also locates troubles 
in associated equipment 
such as lightning arresters, 
coils, house wires and 
ground rods. For com- 
plete details, write for 
Catalog 1606. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 
IN UNITED STATES AND POSSESSIONS 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 


1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Kansas City Office and Warehouse—2025 Main Street 
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The West Test Set is a combined portable 
telephone and test set. By its use, the direction 
and location of any line fault can be positively 
determined without opening any lines or inter- 
fering with busy circuits. Closes into small, 
compact weatherproof case that is easy to carry. 
Weighs only 1134 lbs. Furnished with leather 
shoulder strap. 
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To enable the management, department 
heads and supervisors to keep a constant 
check of the performance and progress of 
sales, several progress reports are prepared 
weekly and monthly. 

Each employe must submit a weekly re- 
port of his or her interviews and sales. 
The supervisors analyze these reports, in- 
terview those employes whose reports are 
unsatisfactory and endeavor to help those 
employes hit their stride. The supervisor 
then prepares a report for his group, and 
in turn his report is analyzed by the de- 
partment head and summarized into a de- 
partmental report. 

These departmental reports are submit- 
ted to the management at the weekly de- 
partment head meetings where they are 
discussed and compared, one department 
with the other. Thus a check on the prog- 
ress, success and failures is kept, down 
to the individual employe. 

Once a month, as a supplement to the 
sales bulletin, a list of all employes by 
name is published, with an asterisk follow- 
ing the name of each employe who has 
made a sale. This list acts as a stimulus 
in causing employes to make a determined 
effort to have their names appear on the 
list as having made a sale during the pre- 
ceding month, 

This system of reports may sound like 
a considerable amount of red tape, but in 
an organization of several hundred em- 
ployes it is quite necessary, especially in 
administering a continuous type of sales 
plan. 

Contests. 

To stimulate the spirit of group com- 
petition, the various operating companies 
of the system are pitted against one an- 
other in system championships. These are 
waged each month and a championship 
banner award made to the company having 
the best record throughout the year. 

Prize No. 1 for the sales championship 
is a banner upon which is placed the name 
of the company having the highest average 
of sales per regular employe each month. 
It becomes the property of the company 
that at the end of the year has its name 
on the banner the greatest number of 
times. 

Prize No. 2 is a banner upon which is 
placed the name of the company having 
the highest percentage of regular employes 
making sales during each month. It be- 
comes the property of the company which 
at the end of the year, has its name on 
the banner the greatest number of times. 

A third banner is also awarded the com- 
pany having the highest percentage of 
games won against unknown opponents. 
Each company has a new opponent each 
month picked to make the play as even 
as possible. In computing the scores in 
each month’s game, the company’s month- 
ly average in prize No. 1 plus the month- 
ly average in prize No. 2 will be its score 
for the game that month. 

The results for the second plan covering 
a period of a little over three months end- 
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ing December 31, 1931, show a total of 
19,240 interviews, 946 sales, representing 
an estimated net annual revenue increase 
of $21,900. 

Combining the two plans, a total of 26,- 
250 interviews were made, 1,647 sales, rep- 
resenting a net annual revenue of $40,161. 

The companion of a selling plan is 
found in a plan to save stations from re- 
moval. Both plans are correlatives and 
the best results cannot be obtained unless 
they work together like cog-wheels in a 
piece of mechanism. 

Before outlining a few methods used to 
save stations, let us reflect a moment on 
what actually causes us to receive removal 
orders for telephone service. A salaried 
man or a wage earner, usually the latter, 
discusses with his wife ways. and means 
of reducing expenses. 

Unlike electricity, gas, food, clothing, 
automobile operation, etc., telephone ser- 
vice costs a fixed sum each month. There- 
fore, ordering the telephone removed seems 
at the time to present an easy, quick way 
to make a positive reduction—a saving that 
does not require any more effort than a 
call to the telephone company. So, with- 
out remembering the convenience of the 
telephone, the trips it saves, the security 
and pleasure it gives, they order it out 
saying, “We can’t afford it.” 

Now let us consider what prompts the 
large and small business firm to order 
reductions in telephone service. Is it not 
an enlargement of the family discusssion 
into a meeting of business partners, cor- 
poration executives and boards of direct- 
tors who are forced by conditions, fanciful 
or real, to make reductions in overhead 
expenses ? 

To be sure the need for telephone ser- 
vice in some lines of business has dimin- 
ished with the shrinkage in business vol- 
ume and number of employes. Neverthe- 
less few if any business firms under nor- 
mal times have as much or more telephone 
service than they require and, therefore, 
ordering telephone service curtailed chal- 
lenges our sales ability. 

Without doubt many businesses have 
curtailed their expenditures for telephones, 
having given no more real thought to their 
value than the husband and wife just re- 
ferred to. 

The foregoing situations are only two of 
a great number resulting in removal or- 
ders which require a method of procedure 
to combat. First of all, the compilation 
of a list of causes of removal orders be- 
comes necessary. From this list a series 
of questions and answers is prepared which 
the commercial employe, or in fact any 
employe, may use in reselling telephone 
service in an effort to save its removal. 

With the employe armed with sales talks, 
prepared to meet practically every reason 
given by the subscriber for terminating his 
service, much good can be accomplished 
in saving stations. These talks when their 
gist is learned, become a part of the em- 
ploye’s own conversation so that he domi- 
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nates the contact and keeps the subscriber 
always on the defensive. 

If the subscriber cannot be sold on keep- 
ing his present service and a cheaper ser- 
vice is available, here is another opportun- 
ity to save a part of the revenue. Regrad- 
ing a lower class of service should not 
be done except as a last resort. 

In contacting a subscriber who has giv- 
en an out order, employes are coached to 
avoid leaving the impression that their 
only interest is in saving a station for the 
company. On the contrary, the employe 
should evidence concern that the sub- 
scriber will be inconvenienced and will be 
deprived of the comforts and pleasures 
he can well afford. 

One method, which for lack of a better 
name is termed the “Yes—but” method, 
has been found to be very effective. This 
is a method by which you seem to agree 
with your opponent by adding statements 
that tend to destroy the force of the ob- 
jection. 

For example: A subscriber, in support- 
ing his action in ordering his telephone out, 
says, “Times are hard and we must save 
wherever we can.” Our answer would be 
something like this: “That is true, Mr. 
Brown, but if $2 a month spent for tele- 
phone service saves or makes you $3, that 
would be right in line with your program 
of economy, wouldn’t it?” 

When the reason “Out of work and 
can’t pay for the telephone” is given, it 
means that the head of the family does 
not have permanent work. It does not 
mean that he has no work at all and has 
no income whatever; nor does it mean that 
there are no other sources of income, such 
as the employment of sons and daughters. 

A man who must depend upon odd jobs 
has more need of a telephone than a man 
with steady employment. 

In some communities those having the 
responsibility of distributing “Community 
Chest” relief funds or township trustee 
aid to the poor have at times refused aid 
where the applicant has a telephone. The 
telephone company, through its payment of 
taxes and other contributions, is usually 
one of the largest contributors in the com- 
munity; therefore, a timely interview with 
the heads of such agencies cannot help 
but cause a reversal of the practice and in 
its stead a willingness to cooperate. 

The executive head of a community 
chest organization told me that the admin- 
istration cost of his organization would 
be cut and those receiving aid would be 
enabled to help themselves if they but had 
telephones. Many people, even in this un- 
fortunate position in life can be sold tele- 
phone service. 

One of the reasons for removals which 
should not be taken as conclusive is that of 
“leaving the city.” The absence may not 
mean that the entire family will be away. 
or again it may be only a temporary ab- 
sence, so that the vacation rate may be 
suggested. 

In connection with business removals, 
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traffic checks of trunk-line loads and busy 
reports are helpful. Commercial service 
surveys analyzing the needs and equipment 
requirements for the business subscriber 
have been found a distinct aid in making 
greater, and hence more economical, use 
of the service, resulting in saving many 
stations and equipment for the company. 

Throughout this intensive sales effort, 
we are apt to minimize the importance of 
collections. For years telephone compan- 
ies have spent considerable time and effort 
in establishing our general collection 
practices. Therefore, it would be folly for 
any one to suggest any radical changes. 

However, when it does become necessary 
to deny service to any subscriber because 
of non-payment and conditions are such 
that we are about to lose a station, we 
have found it very advantageous to con- 
tact personally those subscribers, offering 
to make reasonable arrangements for the 
payment of their account and to have their 
service restored. Sometimes it is wise to 
leave the telephone in the subscriber’s 
premises, with the service disconnected un- 
til payment of the account can be made. 

The practice of leaving stations in the 
subscribers’ premises, though disconnect- 
ed, for periods of from 30 to 60 days is 
also followed on regular removal and 
move orders where the premises are found 
to be locked and from all appearances the 
instrument will be free from theft. This 
practice links up perfectly with the em- 
ployes’ service selling plan in that lists of 
such left-in stations are furnished em- 
ployes, particularly plant employes, who 
continue to follow up such premises in or- 
der to sell service to the new tenant when- 
ever he moves in. 

Finally, when the plant department man 
goes out to remove a telephone, he can 
hesitate with the screw-driver in his hand 
and say: “I hate to do this, Mrs. Jones, 
for it is a recognized fact that ‘The Value 
of the Telephone is Greater Than the 
Cost.” Isn’t there some real way that 
you can save money without depriving 
yourself of such a valuable necessity? You 
had better let me leave it in and we will 
cancel the order.” 

Our plan for selling or saving service 
cannot help but improve the attitude of 
employes toward our customers and vice 
versa. George B. Cortelyou, president of 
the Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, 
recently said: “The reason our customers 
don’t understand us is that we don’t un- 
derstand our customers. It isn’t their 
function to make the first advances. If 
we don’t go to them, certainly they’re 
never coming to us. We must take the 
lead.” 

The answer is to instruct employes, make 
them see that the good will of the company 
depends upon their attitude toward sub- 
scribers. Let them realize their terrific re- 
sponsibility, for they are not speaking for 
themselves but for the organization which 
employs them. 

On the face of things it might appear 
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that these determined efforts to create new 
business and retain the old reduces tele- 
phone salesmanship to a pretty cold-blood- 
ed proposition, but the opposite is true. 

Actually, when telephone managers and 
employes reach out to the telephone-using 
public, they necessarily must have a 
thorough understanding of the vital pub- 
lic needs and desires and must approach 
every prospect through such needs and de- 
sires. That understanding is usually reci- 
procated, since the prospect approached is 
vitally interested and in turn exerts an ef- 
fort to understand. 

The result is mutual trust and friendli- 
ness; and any approach to the public which 
makes for greater trust and friendliness 
between the public and the telephone com- 
pany, is a happy instrument. 

Telephone companies with their ever- 
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present necessity for efficiency may have 
at times difficult public relations. Efficien- 
cy while essential is not an endearing 
quality. It will work for good will only 
when it is coupled with a fine understand- 
ing and a fine friendliness; and the attain- 
ing of this good will with efficiency is 
greatly assisted by the activities of tele- 
phone company managements and employes 
working together in sales efforts. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, September 19: Copper— 
Quiet; electrolytic, spot and futures, 6%c. 
Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, $23.87; fu- 
tures, $24.10. Iron—Quiet; No. 2, f. o. b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $13.50@14.00; Buf- 
falo, $14.00; Alabama, $10.00@11.00. 
Lead—Steady ; spot New York, 3.60c; East 
St. Louis, 3.45c. Antimony—5.65c. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Changes Outlined in Routine for Handling Multi-Switch Calls 
For Inward, Outward and Through Operators—Changes Should 
Speed Up Answering Time on Long Distance Calls—No. 65 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 


Traffic Supervisor, Illinois 

The following changes have been made 
in the routine for handling multi-switch 
calls, for outward, inward and through 
operators: 

Ovutwarp Operators: When an NC, 
“All trunks busy,” or BY report is re- 
ceived and the circuit held, the operator 
shall cut out of the connection and pro- 
ceed with other work as on a one-switch 
call. In passing or receiving WH party 
or WH number reports, the operator shall 
proceed in accordance with the present 
multi-switch instructions. 

INWARD OPpeRATorS: Except for calls 
to ringdown tributaries, on a call received 
by number after acknowledging it in ac- 
cordance with the present multi-switch in- 
structions, the operator shall proceed as 
provided for handling a regular inward 
call. Also, if the called line is busy or the 
station is slow in answering, the operator 
shall proceed as provided for handling a 
regular inward call. 

Operators at other offices will not re- 
main cut in when a circuit is being held in 
connection with a report of BY or “All 
trunks busy.” Therefore, when it is nec- 
essary for the inward operator to reach 
the calling operator in order to give a fur- 
ther report, it will be necessary to ring. 
Upon receipt of an order to hold a circuit, 
the inward operator shall hold the circuit 
but cut out and proceed with other work 
which she may have. 

Address name calls and calls for sta- 
tions reached over ringdown trunks shall 
be handled in accordance with the present 
multi-switch instructions. 

THROUGH Operators: An operator shall 
cut out and proceed with other work (1) 
on an undelayed through-switch call, after 
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she passes the order to the next interme- 
diate operator and receives acknowledg- 
ment, (2) if a request to hold a circuit is 
received, and (3) on a delayed through- 
switch call, after she leaves an NC call 
order but continues to hold the circuit. 

Operators at other offices will not re- 
main cut in when a circuit is being held in 
connection with a report of NC. There- 
fore, when it is necessary for the through 
operator to reach the distant operator to 
give a subsequent report or order, it will 
be necessary to ring. 

I am sure you will welcome these 
changes in multi-switch routines as it will 
enable you to proceed with other work 
when an “NC,” “All trunks busy,” or a 
“BY” report is received on a multi-switch 
call when you are working at an outward 
position. If you are working at the in- 
ward board, you may now cut out of the 
circuit and proceed with other work if you 
are ordered to hold the circuit. 

These changes in operating routines 
should speed up our answering time on in- 
coming and recording signals. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. When is the “A” route to the called 
place entered on the ticket? 

2. Should an operator always hold a cord 
ready to answer a line signal? 

3. When do you enter “rd” on your 
ticket ? 

4. On a messenger call is the messenger 
charge added in the amount entered in 
the “Charge” space on the ticket? 

5. Should we always repeat the number 
after the subscriber or only in cases 
where we do not understand? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 32. 











Contract Offices; Operating Policies 


How the Contract Office Came Into Being—Discussion of Two Types of 
Contract Offices—The ‘“‘Extra Touch” in Telephone Operating—Address Pre- 
sented Before Traffic Conference at Ohio Independent Telephone Convention 


State Traffic 


Telephone exchanges might be classified 
into two different classes—salaried offices 
and contract offices, with the larger offices 
listed under the first class, and the smaller 
ones under that of contract. 

We might ask the question: “What is 
the meaning of the word “contract?” Web- 
ster tells us that it means “draw closer to- 
gether,” or “an agreement.” We shall use 
the latter meaning, and a little later ex- 
plain what kind of an agreement it is. 

As I think of the subject “Contract Of- 
fices,” I see in this class of exchange two 
types of offices, each perhaps of an ex- 
change of from 90 to 500 subscribers and 
in our present day giving 24-hour service. 
sut let us go back a few years when this 
size office was operated on a limited-serv- 
ice basis; that is, was kept open only for 
certain hours during the day. 

As the years passed it was found that 
the demands for telephone service grew 
greater in the larger nearby cities until it 
even reached out to the smaller exchanges. 
Thus the day arrived when the patrons of 
these smaller exchanges knew what real 
service was—service 24 hours a day and 
even seven days a week. 

As a result of this demand, in time it 
became a well-known fact in some of 
these smaller exchanges that their company 
was operating at a loss. When this fact 
was recognized, the company faced such 
questions as “Why is it thus?” and “What 
shall we do to put our business on a pay- 
ing basis and at the same time give an up- 
to-date service to our community ?” 

Some of the items which not only that 
company, but companies of today must 
have in mind when answering such ques- 
tions are: The grade of service that will 
meet the requirements of the community ; 
there must be a good plant both inside and 
out, and the right type of personnel. 

We know that personnel plus manage- 
ment works wonders. Courteous and ef- 
ficient employes have much to do with 
whether or not the size of the office we 
are thinking of shall be operated at a 
profit. With this in mind and the fact that 
in the smaller office the traffic is such as to 
demand only one operator during each 
hour of the day and the main objective 
being “economy” the company decides on 
a “contract office,” or in other words an 
agency plan. 

This plan is an agreement or contract 
with an individual who agrees to do all the 
operating and collecting in some cases, for 
a certain sum of money per month. These 
contracts are usually drawn on an annual 


By Miss Minnie M. Baber, 


Supervisor, Ohio Associated Telephone Co., Marion, Ohio 


basis, self-renewing if subject to cancella- 
tion with proper notice. 

As the company does not assume the re- 
sponsibility of hiring any extra operators 
during any time the agent wishes to be 
away from the board, the agent should al- 
ways bear in mind that she is expected to 
give an unvarying quality of service. With 
this in mind then, the one whom she may 








Cheeriness, if Not Hereditary, Can 
Be Acquired. 

Cheeriness is a thing to be more pro- 
foundly grateful for than all that genius 
ever inspired or talent ever accom- 
plished. Next best to natural, spontane- 
ous cheeriness, is deliberate, intended 
and persistent cheeriness, which we can 
create, can cultivate and can so foster 
and cherish that after a few years the 
world will never suspect that it was not 
a hereditary gift—Helen Hunt Jackson. 








leave in charge should be capable of carry- 
ing out the company’s policies. 

As I said previously, when thinking of 
“contract offices,” I see two types. One in 
which a nearby larger exchange has the 
management; that is, has charge of the 
billing and collections as well as taking 
care of the trouble. In this type of office 
the agent acts only as an operator. 

In an office of the second type the agent 
not only operates but handles the com- 
mercial work too; in some places this may 
be by a family with the man as the lineman. 
However, the agent is most frequently 
found to be a widow with a daughter, or 
a young lady with one of two parents. 

Either type may have its advantages and 
disadvantages. In the first type office we 
find patrons receiving the same grade of 
service in some instances as is given to the 
patrons of a larger place. The people 
themselves feel that they are getting the 
attention and benefit of the knowledge of 
better employes. It has been found that 
in this type of office, collections are 
handled easier and people do not take of- 
fense at statements or back bills which 
they owe, when sent from the larger office. 

With proper training in traffic and com- 
mercial, from the use of toll lines to the 
sale of extension telephones or proper ad- 
vertisement in the telephone directory, the 
second type of contract office may work 
out to a good advantage for the telephone 
company. 

This second type may demand more to 
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get the right type of agency in the way 
of living quarters and operating conditions. 
Yet it all comes back to the company in 
public relations in a way, for the patrons 
have a different mental picture of the com- 
pany that believes in clean, neat, pleasant 
and comfortable quarters. 

In some cases, it has proved beneficial 
where, if it is an office located in a com- 
pany-owned building, especially a residence 
building, it is easier to maintain the type 
of living quarters that meets its approval, 
especially in the operating room. 

It is also a well-known fact that an op- 
erator takes more pride in working in com- 
fortable quarters, especially if it meets the 
requirements of our health rules. I might 
suggest here it would be a good thing to 
check up the conditions of your contract 
offices from a health standpoint, at the 
same time putting yourself in the opera- 
tor’s place. 

In either type of office, in order that 
the agency plan solve the problems of the 
contract office the agent must be tactful, 
have a pleasant tone of voice, a sense of 
humor, and possess the qualities of patience, 
neatness, good character, dependability 
and personality. 

In a town of 1,800 people the number of 
subscribers was increased 300 over a period 
of three years and toll increased 10 per 
cent, due mostly to the personality of the 
agent. He was a member of the volunteer 
fire department and a working church 
member. His wife was a booster of civic 
and social affairs of the community. 

So you see much depends upon the per- 
sonality and ability of the agent. Especial- 
ly is this true where the contract party 
is in charge of both traffic and commercial. 
She should be of a good moral character, 
well-liked, know the value of public rela- 
tions, and love her job. I add that because 
it’s true we must love our job to have its 
best interests at heart, and we must love 
it to bring out our own best qualities. 

Then the foundation for a successful 
contract office is laid from both traffic and 
commercial standpoints. With this kind of 
a foundation you have an agent who has 
her whole heart in her work. In every call 
she answers she sees her chance to please 
or displease a human being. If she is 
of this type she is going to be eager to 
learn up-to-date methods in standard op- 
erating phrases that would fit her type of 
office. 

Patiently and tactfully she is going to 
acknowledge all orders in a correct man- 
ner, this depending upon whether she re- 
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ceived the order by number or by name. 
This one thing is not easy at first, especial- 
ly if it is-a community which has never 
known what a telephone directory is. In 
some cases she may be criticized by some 
as being “too polite” and “trying to make 
a big city out of a small place.” Yet with 
time and perseverance—and may I repeat 
that word perseverance, or perhaps it is 
better known as stick-to-itiveness—she will 
build up a standard of service that shall 
satisfy her patrons and at the same time 
put her company on a paying basis. 
Perhaps you have heard the story of the 
“extra touch,” which tells us that a man 
visiting a certain hospital noticed a vase of 
flowers at each bed in every ward. He 
mentioned the fact to the superintendent 
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who smiling, replied, “That is our extra 
touch.” 

I think of that story as I compare the 
contract office of a few years back, when 
such a system as standard operating meth- 
ods was not practiced, with the contract 
office of today, where we may find a copy 
of “Operating Practices for Small Offices” 
and an agent who is constantly applying 
them in her daily work. To me that is an- 
other story which might be called the “ex- 
tra touch.” And I feel it is just as much 
of a help to that agent and the community 
she serves as the flowers were to the pa- 
tients in the hospital. ; 

Why do I consider a copy of operating 
practices for small offices as an “extra 
touch,” did you ask? When you give an 























number. 
Every life is an individual one. 
dislike people, and things in general. 


HUMAN VOLUMES 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Did you ever consider how many different people we meet in one week’s 
time? Even though we meet the same folks again and again in that time, we 
might find, if we kept count of our contacts, that they would amount to at least 
50, not including the members of our families; for many of us a much larger 


We think our own thoughts; we like or 


If we observed folks as closely as we should, we would find that we might 
learn something from our contacts with them, and they might learn from us. 
There is a lesson in every contact we make with folks. But I fear we do not 
realize this because we do not do more observing. 

lf we did “take the trouble,” as some seem to think it, to do more observ- | 
ing, our appeal to others might be stronger because we would unconsciously 
adjust ourselves so as to be in sympathy with their moods and habits of thinking 
for the time being. The result would be that folks would feel more free and 
open with us and that would hold true of our attitude with them. 

The reason some people do not observe much to profit by in other lives, is 





that they are so busy making their beliefs and hobbies evident to others, in a 
peremptory manner, they make very slow progress, if any, in winning the 
confidence of those they contact with. The lesson we may learn from such 
people 





I do hope we are not one of them—is to avoid making peremptory 
assertions because, by so doing, we either cause folks to draw within them- 
selves, or dispute our stand. One is as bad as the other. In either case, no 
one is the wiser or happier. Such contacts are blanks. The average person’s 
mind is in a receptive mood until something hinders it from being so. 

My, what a responsibility this living is! 

If anyone reading this article is in charge of the work of a group of 
employes, please bear in mind you have a much greater responsibility than 
merely that of supervising the daily programs set up to govern their work. 

These programs have been constructed with more than ordinary attention 
and care. You have had nothing to do with their construction. You have 
everything to do in putting them intelligently, interestingly, and understandingly 
into practice. Remember, this cannot be done by giving peremptory orders. It 
is the spirit, not the Ictter, of the service that you must be able to instill in the 
minds of that little group of employes under your supervision. 

If you earnestly desire to be a good executive, but feel that you are not 
qualifying, start out tomorrow and observe all the people you meet. Try to 
find why some of them have a stronger appeal than others. If you wish to 
liscover why their appeal is so positive, adjust yourself to their moods and 
habits of thinking. Then you will learn from them, as they will feel free and 
pen with you; and, of course, you will feel the same way toward them. 

Morac: “Every man is a volume if you know how to read him.”—Channing. 
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agent or any operator a copy of written 
standard instructions, you have handed to 
her the best known methods of handling 
each step of her work from her responsi- 
bility, relations to the public, care and use 
of the plant to and including her local and 
toll operating. 

As a closing thought, may I suggest that 
you take home with you this story of the 
“extra touch’? Apply a few of them 
(and there are others besides the ones | 
mentioned) and see how much it helps to 
solve the problems of your contract offices. 


Peninsular Company, Tampa, Fla., 
Shows Gain in August. 

D. A. Kafka, commercial superintendent 
of the Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, 
Fla., Has announced that during August 
Tampa employes of the company made 
414 sales of service in a “better business 
campaign.” 

The sales were made during spare time 
by employes who have had no special sales 
training and did not include unsolicited or- 
ders placed with the company. Employes 
in other exchanges made 250 sales, bring- 
ing employe sales to a total of 664 for the 
entire system. 

“Naturally we are pleased with these 
evidences of improving conditions,” said 
Mr. Kafka. “Although a great many tele- 
phones have been removed in the last few 
years, we feel that the results.of our cam- 
paign may be an indication of better times. 
August showed a net increase over the 
preceding month in stations in service. It 
was the first month to show such improve- 
ment since March.” 

The employe organization is being used 
this month in the promotion of long dis- 
tance usage. 


What an Information Operator 
This Man Would Make! 

According to a Spartanburg, S. C., news- 
paper, Charlie Band, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club in that city, not only remembers 
folks but he also remembers their telephone 
numbers. Said the newspaper : 

“Charlie Band has ‘your number. That 
quiet, formal business man arose during 
sliced peaches at the Rotary luncheon yes- 
terday, announced the conjurer of the day's 
program was missing, then set out to call 
the home and business telephone numbers 
of the membership and to make a few well- 
aimed shots at the visitors. 

He missed only one number out of nearly 
200 and chased some of the men from their 
homes to the country club, the Y. M. C. A., 
city jail, county jail, sheriff's office, hospi- 
tals and finally to the mortuary. 

It was probably the most remarkable and 
unexpected display of an unusual mental 
ability the club has ever seen. 

Mr. Band takes no credit—explaining 
that ‘there’s some kind of a soft spot in 
my head.’” 











Latest Telephone News From England 


British Telephone System Criticised—Post Office Inquiry Committee Urges 
Reduction of Rates—Urges Telegraph Services Be Absorbed Into Telephone 
Ssyenenn—2 et Office Employes Meet With Success as Telephone Salesmen 


By TELEPHONY'S Special London Correspondent 


Important criticisms of the British tele- 
phone system and proposals for its reor- 
ganization are contained in the eagerly- 
awaited report of the official committee on 
inquiry on the Post Office, issued during 
August. 

The committee, composed of Viscount 
3ridgeman (chairman), Lord Plender, the 
famous accountant, and Sir John Cadman, 
chairman of the Anglo Persian Oil Co., 
was set up in December, 1931, following 
the presentation to the Prime Minister of 
a memorial signed by 320 members of the 
British House of Commons, criticizing the 
administration of the British Post Office 
and urging that it should be removed from 
parliamentary control. 

Criticisms of the Post Office, as the re- 
port points out, have been directed during 
recent months almost exclusively to its 
communications services, principally the 
telephone service, and in the main it has 
been alleged that: 

1. Charges are far too high. 

2. Telephone development throughout 
Great Britain as a whole is backward. 

3. That the actual service is poor. 

The committee deals with each of these 
points in detail. In answer to the first 
two allegations the report says: 


The existing charges are probably af- 
fected by the low calling rate which, 
in turn, is partly due to the low tele- 
phone density; but it is difficult to see 
how the two latter factors can-be raised 
substantially unless they are given the 
preliminary impetus of a reduction in 
rates, even though this reduction might 
cause initial losses in some cases. 

The slow growth of the telephone 
habit in this country and the disposition 
to regard the use of this instrument as a 
purely utilitarian adjunct, rather than as 
an amenity of life, have a not unimpor- 
tant effect upon telephone costs. 


Another factor contributing to the 
high. cost of telephones in this country 
is the low output of constructional and 
maintenance staff as compared with cer- 
tain other countries. 

We understand that the attention paid 
to training by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has produced excellent re- 
sults. We would lay stress upon the im- 
portance of continuing systematic staff 
training, especially training for the im- 
mediate supervision of personnel em- 
ployed upon construction and mainte- 
nance work. 

While we do not advocate slip-shod 
methods of construction or the neglect 
of reasonable precautions, we feel that 
it is for consideration whether the stand- 
ard of construction is not perhaps un- 
necessarily high in thinly-populated 
areas. 


As regards the criticism that the tele- 
phone service is indifferent, it is pointed 
out with a great deal of truth that the 
telephone subscriber is apt to remember 
the times when he has been badly served 
but to forget the innumerable occasions 
when he has had no cause for complaint. 
The report suggests that complaints are 
exaggerated although it holds that there is 
room for service improvement, particular- 
ly in the provincial areas. 

It is also pointed out that the British 
telephone service is in a state of transition 
from manual to automatic working. This, 
the report says, causes some delays. At- 
tention is drawn to the remarkable way in 
which the British telephone system has im- 
proved technically, during the last decade. 

Merging Telephone and Telegraph 

The committee make the recommenda- 
tion that the telegraph services of the 
country should be absorbed in the tele- 
phone system. The chief reasons given 
are: 


From the evidence before us we have 
little doubt that the telegraph service, 
as such, in this country is on the decline, 
and should in due course be merged with 
the telephone service. It is in the un- 
fortunate position of lying between the 
upper and nether millstones of an ex- 
panding telephone service and of a postal 
organization which, with relatively minor 
exceptions, insures the delivery of a let- 
ter anywhere within the boundaries of 
the British Isles within 24 hours of post- 
ing. No close comparison with the 
American telegraph system is, there- 
fore, possible. In the United States a 
large part of the profit is derived from 
night letter telegrams, the equivalent of 
which can in this country be sent by 
post at a cost of 14d, (approximately 3 
cents at par). 

It is clear that the trend of modern 
development must be towards the dis- 
appearance of the telegraph service as 
a separate entity. Progress in the 
technique of transmission, and the fact 
that a considerable proportion of tele- 
grams is already transmitted by tele- 
phone, both go to indicate that the dis- 
tinction between oral and verbal trans- 
mission is artificial. We are satisfied 
that, although certain preliminary ad- 
ministrative ‘difficulties may be involved, 
the time has now come when the neces- 
sity for this fusion can be accepted. 


The recommendations made by the com- 
mittee with reference to the financial status 
of the Post Office are important and are 
directly concerned with telephone develop- 
ment. Briefly the proposals are that in- 
stead of the whole of the profits of the 
Post Office being paid into the Treasury, a 
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fixed sum (put at £11,500,000 or $57,500,- 
000 at par) should be paid in annually and 
the surplus (if any) used for the improve- 
ment of services. 

It is pointed out that an organization 
such as the Post Office depends much on 
engineering and scientific discoveries and 
developments and on their practical appli- 
cation. 

The committee firmly rejects the idea of 
transferring the control and administra- 
tion of the telephone services to an inde- 
pendent authority, run on the lines of a 
public utility company. Such a change, it 
is held, would be impracticable as well as 
unnecessary and undesirable. State cor- 
trol was essential in the public interest. 

Most of the committee’s findings are re- 
garded in political and Post Office circles 
as being useful and practical, and the re- 
port is being generally supported by rep- 
renstative business opinion. 

Post Office Staff Sell 17,000 Telephones. 

Volunteer salesmen and _ saleswomen 
recruited from all grades of Post Office 
staff have already succeeded in “selling” 
nearly 17,000 telephones in their spare time 
from September, 1931, to June, 1932, ac- 
cording to official figures just published. 

During the three months ended June 30, 
employes at Leeds, Yorks, obtained no 
fewer than 498 new orders, while the 
grand total for the quarter of 7,092 jor 
London and the provinces is a record so 
far. 

Men and women employed in post offices 
were asked to canvas their friends and ac- 
quaintances and assist in the scheme to 
keep up production and avoid employment 
reductions on engineering staffs. 

Hand Sets Give Quicker Kiosk Talks. 

A start has been made in the task of 
equipping every telephone kiosk in Eng- 
land with the hand-set type of instrument. 
According to the telephone engineers, there 
can be no sound-proof kiosk. Once sound 
is eliminated, air is also excluded, and the 
poor caller suffocates. The hand-micro- 
phone receiver, however, eliminates “hack- 
ground” noises and makes the caller speak 
the correct distance from the mouthpiece. 

Another important advantage wil! be 
that it will no longer be necessary to find 
relatively quiet places for kiosks.  In- 
creased revenue earned, it is expected, will 
more than pay for the additional cos: of 
the hand-set instrument. 

A Storm Over a Tea-Cup. 

After four months’ wrangling it las 
finally been decided that in future ‘cle- 
phone girls are not to be allowed to ‘ave 
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their customary 11 o’clock cup of tea. The 
Post Office controller has issued an order 
stating that, except in special circum- 
stances, casual reliefs outside of author- 
ized meal periods are not to be allowed. 

The girls, however, claim that a break 
before noon for refreshment is essential. 
A deputation was sent to the controller 
about it but he has decided that the girls 
are healthy enough and has declined to 
modify his order. However, no perceptible 
falling off in efficiency between 11 a. m. 
and lunch through dryness has yet been 
noticed. 

Check in Increases in Telephones. 

A sudden decrease in the average month- 
ly rate of new telephone subscribers is 
noted in the official returns of the Post 
Office for July. 

The net increase for the month was only 
2,725 stations compared with 5,657 for the 
previous month and 5,531 for May. The 
total number of stations in the British 
Isles is now 2,088,031. Latest figures 
available show an increase of 1.4 per cent 
in the numbers of inland trunk calls for 
May, 1932, over the figures for the cor- 


responding month of 1931. International 
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calls in May, 1932, however, numbered only 
92,130 as compared with 95,271 in May, 
1931. 

During July, 71 new overhead trunk cir- 
cuits were completed and 85 additional un- 
derground circuits provided. 

South African Long Distance. 

The Anglo South African telephone ser- 
vice, formerly available for calls only be- 
tween the southern portion of Cape Pro- 
vince and London, was extended on August 
8 to include Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
and on August 26 it was further extended 
to include Kimberley and Bloemfontein. 
The charge for a call from London to any 
of these places is £6 for the first three 
minutes of conversation and £2 for each 
additional minute. 

British Post Office engineers are busy 
fitting long distance lines with the new 
“zero” speed device which has proved com- 
pletely successful on the London-Aberdeen 
circuit. Eighty lines have already been 
equipped and plans are on foot to increase 
the number to 150 by the end of 1932. 

It is claimed by Post Office engineers 
who invented the apparatus that it insures: 
(1) Reproduction of speech at full 
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strength; (2) The conquest of echoes; and 
(3) the elimination of ‘oscillation in lines 
temporarily out of use, which produce a 
cumulative mass of noise in other circuits 
carried in the same cable. 

A number. of inquiries have been re- 
ceived by Post Office authorities from 
European telephone administrations con- 
cerning the working of the device, which 
is known in technical circles as “zero 
transmission loss.” 

For the first time on record, accommo- 
dation at a London hotel has been reserved 
by telephone from an Atlantic liner in mid- 
ocean. The call was put through from the 
liner Empress of Britain. 

Can America beat this true story? One 
afternoon recently, a woman applied at a 
British Post Office for the installation of 
a telephone. When she reached home less 
than an hour later, she found engineers 
sitting on her doorstep waiting to do the 
wiring ! 

A writer in the Glasgow Evening News: 
“Street telephone kiosks should be fitted 
with a tip-up floor which automatically 
ejects the occupant after she has had two 
minutes.” Many people would approve that. 








Outside. Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





Clear Up the Hazards Week Starts 
Monday! Don’t Fergit! 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN 

Mornin’ buddies! What do you say 
this mornin’? You know I sorta hope 
that when I ask you that, at our first 
meetin’ in 1933, every one can say: “Jake, 
I didn’t have an accident durin’ ‘32’ and 
I ain’t gonna have nary a one durin’ ‘33’.” 

Well, as per usual, I’ve herd another 
joke, an’ fer the life of me I can’t go on 
until I’ve spilled it to you. 
thin’ like this: 

“Sam! You know what de most curious 
thing I eber see, wuz?” 

“No Julius, what wuz it?” 

“Well, the most curious thing I eber 
see, was dat a watch always keep so dry.’ 

“Why’s that curious?” 


It went sum- 


“Cuz there’s a runnin’ spring inside ob 
it!” 

‘Bout the most curious thing I know, 
is why do folks keep on havin’ accidents? 
With all our modern-day safeguards, it 
appears blamed funny to me that folks 
will persist in bein’ careless an’ havin’ 
accidents. 

Last week, we decided ter make the 
week of September 26 through October 
1, a week to be known as “Clean Up the 
Hazards Week.” Once again I want to 
ask all of you buddies to do all you can 
to locate an’ clean up every hazard in 
your company’s plant. Do yer derndest 
ter make yer plant hazard-proof, fer once 


Its hazard-proof it’s dern nigh accident- 
Pproo;! 


You foremen, wire chiefs, supervisors 
an’ bosses, git everyone of yer men in- 
terested. Encourage ’em to look fer 
hazards. When they start out on the job, 
Monday, remind them that it’s “Clean Up 
the Hazard Week” an’ that you'd like 
fer one of yer men ter find the most 
hazards. 


It’s no disgrace to have hazards if you 
don’t know about ’em, but it is a disgrace 
ter not look fer hazardous conditions and 
clean ’em up. When the week is over, 
send in the list of hazards found, giving 
the location, and complete description of 
the hazard, to Jake, The Lineman, % 
TELEPHONY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

The feller who finds an’ clears the most 
will get his pictur’ in TELEPHONY, along 
with a little story “bout him. On yer 
marks, git set and go out Monday an’ find 
every hazard you can. Luck to all of 
you! 

I guess it’s about time we looked over 
some accidents that have been a ‘happenin’ 
to telephone fellers all over the land. If 
yer all a ‘sittin’ comfertable, we'll start 
out an’ see how many we kin kover. Got 
a fresh chaw? O. K., here we go! 

Crew was stringin’ open wire in an 
alley. One lineman was carin’ fer the 
reel, two were climbin’ an’ another was 
a runnin’ out the iron wire. On the op- 
posite side of the alley from the telephone 
line was a power line which carried a 
street lighting circuit above the secondary 
wires. Service wires from the power com- 


pany poles, spanned the alley. Fer sum 
reason the foreman had ter leave the job, 
but ’fore leavin’ he instructed the line- 
man, who was a ‘pullin’ in the iron wire, 
to use a hand line. 

The foreman had no sooner left the 
job than the feller who had been warned 
to use the handline, fastened his pliers to 
the end of the wire to throw it over the 
service drops. He threw too high an’ 
the iron wire was flung across the street 
lighting circuit. The lineman picked up 
a piece of paper and wrapped it aroun’ the 
iron wire an’ started to pull. The iron 
wire slid along until it hit the insulator 
which supported the lighting wire an’ then 
zowie! the lineman was knocked out and 
they could not revive him. 

A splicer’s helper was heatin’ paraffin an 
he fergot all about testin’ its temperature 
or to even remove the cover from the 
pot. He lowered it into the manhole with 
a handline. When the splicer took off 
the cover the paraffin ignited. 

The splicer got excited an’ yelled fer 
the helper to haul the pot out of the hole. 
The helper became excited and as a re- 
sult the pot struck the rim of the man- 
hole an’ the contents were spilled over the 
splicer ! 

Right methods are a lot easier than in- 
correct methods, yet some persons persist 
in doin’ everything wrong. Fer instance, 
a splicer was workin’ upon a pole an’ 
hooked a claw hammer in the roof of the 
pole. In due time the hammer fell an’ 
struck the helper who was on the ground, 
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in the right jaw, breaking it. “Fools they 
are and fools they'll be; but sich a go! 
dern fool I hope I'll never see.” Nuff 
said ! 

Light company hazard! 

Here’s a good example. A lineman was 
climbin’ up a pole when his foot come 
in contact with a 2,300-volt electric wire 
which had been attached to the pole by 
means of a bracket. The attachment was 
unauthorized. The lineman received a 
shock and fell from the pole, breakin’ his 
neck. 

Every feller who doesn’t read or believe 
in signs has "bout as much chance of livin’ 
to see his grandchildren as I have of bein’ 
the King of Sweden. A red tag indicat- 
ing “Gas in Manhole” had been placed so 
that everyone cud see it. A splicer went 
on into the manhole, failing to heed the 
warnin’. They pulled him out sumtime 
later, as stiff as a tombstone. 

Some play is O. K., but to play on the 
job is decidedly inkorreck! Fer example, 
a crew wuz goin’ out to the job in a 
truck. A few of the employes in the 
rear part of the truck were indulging in 
a bit of “horseplay” and one of the men 
fell out of the truck, sustaining a broken 
wrist and a badly sprained ankle. 


Have you ever thrown pieces of broken 
glass or other sharp objects into a waste- 
basket? If you have, why fer yer janitor’s 
sake, don’t do it ennymore. A janitor ran 
his hand into a waste basket to dislodge 
some paper and his hand was_ severely 
gashed on the sharp edges ‘of a broken ink 
bottle. 

It would be a good idear if every office 
had two or three metal containers sittin’ 
aroun’ jist fer broken glass, and other 
sharp objecks. This would keep the stuff 
out of the waste basket, and many a jani- 
tor would be thankful for that. 

Useless words are: “If I had jist of 
done that, the derned accident wouldn't 
have happened!” Buddies, don’t be an 
“if” man. No matter what you do, en- 
deavor to do it the safe way. Each day 
finds numerous folks restin’ in hospital 
beds and on cold white slabs, when they 
might jist as well be out enjoyin’ life. 
Make it yer motto to use Safety an’ Safety 
will take kair of you! 

Make sure that you fill up all open pole 
holes ’fore you leave the job. A lineman 
stepped into an’ old pole hole which was 
partially covered up by snow. He sus- 
tained a badly-sprained ankle. 

A crew wuz stringin’ strand across a 
street an’ they had let the strand sag until 
it wuz only four feet above the ground. 
A car come along and hit the strand. 
Luckily no one wuz hurt, but think what 
could have happened. 

Now here’s another hazard accident: 
Splicer wuz transferrin’ cable car aroun’ 
pole when he received a shock which 
knocked him cold. Inspection disclosed 
the fact that there wuz a defective in- 
sulator in the trolley span wire which was 
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attached to the pole seven inches from 
the strand. 

Safety is a good thing but it takes more 
than a few safety signs aroun’ a place to 
stop “Ole Man Accident.” Every man must 
become so enthused over safety that he 
uses it all the time. Careless habits are 
easily overcome when safe habits are sub- 
stituted for them. Enuf sed! 

That wuz sure a bunch of accidents but, 
I hope you’ve got sum good outa them. 

Gess I'll have ter put off our bulletia 
board signals until next time, but I’ll have 
a mess of ’em for you then. Don't fer- 
git ter send me your list of hazards. 

Here’s our safety thought for the kumin’ 
week: “A safety rule obeyed is better than 
a broken one, fer the only one who benefits 
from broken safety rules is ‘Ole Man Ac- 
cident.”” See you Saturday. 


True Fable of Metal Cable Box in 
Large Office. 
By Tue Otp Case SPLicer. 

We hear so much of efficiency these days 
that it seems impossible for any waste to 
creep into a modern organization. Then 
we see things which make us understand 
the large overhead of some companies and 
wonder where they get their claim of ef- 
ficiency. 

A metal cable box installed on a con- 
crete pillar in the center of a large office 
came loose and was hanging by the iron 
conduit. Someone tied it up with a piece 
of house wire, and it was forgotten for 
about a year or until the walls were be- 
ing repainted. 

The loose cable box was then reported 
to the wire chief and he sent the locai 
troubleman around to investigate. The 
troubleman explained that he did not have 
the tools necessary to make repairs but 
that he had reported this condition about 
a year earlier and would report it again. 

In about a week two engineers with 
many pencils and blueprints, which smack- 
ed of the scientific, came out to make their 
investigation. They worked on that box 
as would a chiropractor with a difficult 
patient, and finally came to the conclusion 
that it was actually loose. Both then ad- 
mitted that it should be fixed but could not 
agree as to the correct method. The argu- 
ment became hot and I expected them any 
minute to pull their slide rules. 

One advocated larger lead anchors while 
the other held out for drive type anchors 
and a new backboard. They finally com- 
promised on larger lead anchors and a new 
blackboard. 

The spot weld on one of the hinges of 
the door had come loose. This they pro- 
nounced a hopeless condition and decided 
to just forget it. After making numerous 
notes and sketches they left with sotemn 
looks on their faces which distinguished 
them as men of the more serious and try- 
ing things of life. 

During the next two weeks several in- 
dividuals called on the telephone to inquire 
regarding the defective cable box. We 
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cheerfully advised all of them that the box 
was still loose dnd showed symptoms oi 
getting looser. 

Finally one bright morning early a cheer 
ful workman rushed in with a good-look- 
ing set of tools and informed us that hx 
was going to fix the loose cable box or 
perish in the attempt. He then proceeded 
to call someone named “Bill” and reported 
that he had found the box actually loose 
but that in his opinion it did not need a 
new backboard. Bill must have thought 
otherwise, or had his orders from higher 
up, for he insisted on a new backboard. 

So the cheerful workman complied with 
his request, midst sawdust, shavings and 
mild-whispered profanity. He also drilled 
the holes deeper, put in new lead anchors, 
and then drilled a hole and bolted the 
broken hinge back in place, even though 
the order did not specify it. 

Another week passed by, as weeks gen- 
erally do, and a dapper little inspector paid 
us a visit. He did not seem to approve of 
the hinge repair and made a note of the 
fact that the repairman left dirty finger 
marks on the door. 

In the old days when we were concerned 
with cable boxes, the first man on the first 
visit would have made the repairs in some 
suitable manner and the white collar 
parade would have been avoided. From 
where we sit it appears that this might be 
another case of change without progress, 
but then we are just old cable splicers and, 
like old soldiers, our opinions don’t count 
anyway in wars of a later day. 


Subscribers’ Strike for Reduced 
Rates Proves Failure. 

In August there was agitation in Hutch- 
inson, Kans., for lower telephone rates and 
a subscribers’ strike was called. The 
strike, however, was a failure as shown by 
figures given in a company statement. 

“The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has lost exactly 31 telephones out of its 
total of 6,269 in Hutchinson during the 
past 30 days, as a result of the threat of 
a small group of customers to take out 
their telephones unless the company re- 
duced its rates,” said H. M. Cowan, dis- 
trict manager, on September 1. 

“Service has been suspended for 60 addi- 
tional customers, who offered less than the 
regular rate, but their telephones have not 
yet been removed, because they indicated a 
need for service which the company be- 
lieves to be true and decided that it would 
only be fair to give these customers a few 
days’ time for a final decision. 

The indications are now that collec- 
tions in Hutchinson for August will be as 
good as for any month in the year 1932. 

The acid test lay in August ccllections for 
the regular 30-day period, and the discon- 
nection of only 31 telephones out of 6,269 
during that time amply refutes all of the 
statements and claims which have been 
made. 

The movement appears to have failed.” 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Signs on Cars Used to Stimulate 
Toll Business. 

The La’ Crosse Telephone Corp., La 
Crosse, Wis., is endeavoring to stimulate 
toll calling by placing sign boards on its 
cars and tacking on them printed advertis- 

















If the operator tests an idle line the 
sleeve is dead, so nothing happens. But 
if the line be engaged at another section, 
the sleeve circuit will be grounded, and the 
tip 85-ohm winding of the battery feed re- 
tard coil is short-circuited when the tip 








An Idea to Stimulate Toll Calling by Means of Local Advertising at Small Cost. 


ing cards which are changed every two or 
three weeks. 

The accompanying illustrations show the 
signboards and their location on the cars. 
The advertisement on the cars reads: “For 
10 cents you can talk personally to West 
Salem, Holmen, Hokah and Stoddard for 
five minutes—no tax. Use the telephone!” 


More About the Manual System 
Busy Test; P. B. X. Example. 
By Kart F. STEINHAUER, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

O. H. Williford of the Bell Laborator- 
ies had an interesting article in TELEPH- 
ony of July 9, entitled “Busy Indica- 
tions in the Manual System.” In it he ex- 
plained the busy-test systems used in city 
and town multiple switchboards, all of which 
were based on the grounded tip of the oper- 
ator’s plug finding negative battery poten- 

tial on the called party’s sleeve. 

Because of the very different method by 
which the audible click is brought about, 
it seems appropriate to note by compari- 
son the busy test used in the type 600-( 
multiple P. B. X. switchboards used by 
large city department stores. In this, the 
electrical principle of the test consists not 
of looking for battery on the sleeve, but for 
a ground of even lower potential than that 
fed through the tip side of the cord cir- 
cuit feed coil. 

The 600-C cord circuit is of the uni- 
versal type, and becomes rather involved 
When used with a dial main office, but the 
bare essentials are shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. It will be noted that this 
circuit is of the series multiple type, and 
that the sleeves, though connected together, 
are normally open and dead. If the oper- 
ator opens her key to make a busy test, 
a retard coil in her telephone circuit is 
placed across the cord, and, in the condi- 


tion shown, draws 39 milliamperes and 
= ° ° 
Nas « drop of 17 volts, to which potential 
the ( 


mdenser charges itself. 


of the plug is touched to the lip of the 
jack, so that the current through the oper- 
ator’s 440-ohm retard coil is itcreased to 
46 millamperes, and the drop of 20 volts. 

When the plug is touched to a busy line, 
the drop across the operator’s retard coil 
thus increases three volts, and a current 
must flow in order for the condenser to 
charge up to the new potential. This cur- 
rent flowing to. the condenser also flows 
through the receiver, where it produces the 
audible busy click. 

It is seen that the reason such clicks do 
not occur in the ordinary No. 1, 9, and 10 
boards, where the sleeves are always 
grounded, is that the retard coil is absent 
from the operator's circuit in these boards. 


On trunk calls to a 600-C P. B. X. the 
battery feed is that of the repeating coil 
at the central office, so it will be seen that 
in such a system, if the P. B. X. switch- 
board used a separate battery, it would be 
important to see that its positive side be 
well grounded. 

This interesting P. B. X. busy circuit 
merits study, and is worthy of mention in 
connection with Mr. Williford’s article on 
visual signals and targets. 


Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
3y Oscar Witt TELL 

That a wood guy guard is now avail- 
able which has the combined advantages 
of being easy to see, mild of impact, 
resilience, long life and low price. 

That some people sing in the bathtub so 
they cannot hear the telephone ring. 

That in some countries telephone engi- 
neers are referred to as “Weak Current” 
engineers. 

That the White House in Washington 
had 37,760 outgoing and 113,280 incoming 
telephone calls in 1928. During the year 
1931 this volume of traffic was increased 
to 99,294 outgoing and 317,215 incoming. 

That the latest name for telephone con- 
denser is “capacitor.” 

That it would be possible to give a long 
distance operator the auto tag number of 
a party touring in the west and actually 
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Simplified P. B. X. Cord Circuit Showing Busy Test Operation. 


However, it will be noted that the busy 
guard would always be received in these 
switchboards if the operator accidentally 
opened a second listening key, on a cord 
circuit where the called subscriber had his 
receiver off the hook, causing a bridged im- 
pedance across the operator’s telephone. 
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Armed with 
information Miss Marie 
Hayes, a night supervisor in the long dis- 
tance office in Washington, D. C., recently 
located a woman within half an hour after 
an emergency call had been sent out for 
her. 


locate them by telephone. 
this meager 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Central West Public Service Ob- 
tains Delay in Suit. 

An order was made in chancery court in 
Wilmington, Del., on September 10 grant- 
ing the Central West Public Service Co., 
Inc., of Chicago until October 3 to file its 
answer to a receivership suit filed against 
against it several months ago. 

Attorneys for some of the interested 
parties said that negotiations are pending 
which, if successfully concluded, would 
avoid placing the corporation in the hands 
of receivers. 


Minnesota Commission Restrained 
from Enforcing St. Paul Reduction. 

A three-judge federal district court in 
St. Paul, Minn., on September 14 granted 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
an interlocutory injunction restraining the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission from enforcing its order of Aug- 
ust 1 providing for a 16.6 per cent average 
reduction in telephone rates in the St. Paul 
metropolitan area. 

The decision was handed down by Cir- 
cuit Judge Wilbur F. Booth and District 
Judges J. M. Molyneaux and M. M. Joyce. 
The temporary rate order was to be effec- 
tive September 15. 

The court directed, however, that the 
telephone company post a bond of $100,- 
000, this sum to be used to pay a rebate to 
telephone subscribers if a rate reduction 
is ordered later. 

The opinion held that the state com- 
mission acted unconstitutionally in issu- 
ing a temporary rate reduction order, be- 
cause it acted without giving the company 
a hearing, and upon its own evidence only, 
evidence which the company has no op- 
portunity to refute. 

In support of its claim that the reduc- 
tions ordered by the commission would be 
contiscatory, the complaint of the Tri-State 
company to the federal district court as- 
serted that they would reduce its revenues 
approximately $530,000 annually and on 
the basis of 1931 costs would cut the com- 
pany’s net income to 3.41 per cent of the 
book costs of its property used and useful 
in telephone exchange service. 

The complaint placed the average book 
cost during 1931 of the company’s property 
used and useful in furnishing telephone 
services at $13,626,220.91, and the fair value 
for the same year and at the present time 
at not less than $15,750,000. 

It set forth that the net income of the 
company from operations in the St. Paul 
metropolitan area in 1931 was $905,617.37, 
or a return of not more than 6,64 per cent 


on the average book cost and not more 
than 5.74 per cent on the fair value as of 
December 31, 1931. 

The company contended that a fair rate 
of return on the fair value of its property 
is not less than 8 per cent, while its pres- 
ent net income falls short of such return 
and is in fact less than 7 per cent. 

Charging that in the pending rate in- 
vestigation before the commission no tes- 
timony has been introduced regarding the 
cost or fair value of the company’s prop- 
erty or of its revenues for any period sub- 
sequent to December 30, 1930, the com- 
plaint asserted that the company’s revenues 
have dropped materially since that date 
and are continuing to decline. 

During the first seven months of 1932 the 
company suffered a net loss of 3,606 tele- 
phone subscribers in the St. Paul metro- 
politan area, the complaint stated, and as 
a result, despite the exercise of strict 
economy, the company’s net income has de- 
creased materially from that for 1930. 


Judges Appointed to Hear Wis- 


consin Injunction Petition. 

Announcement of the appointment of 
three federal judges to sit jointly in Mad- 
ison, on September 21, and hear arguments 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for an in- 
junction restraining the enforcement of the 
order of the Wisconsin Public Service Co. 
reducing its rates for telephone service 
12% per cent, was made public in Madison 
on September 17. 

The three judges are George T. Page, 
Peoria, Ill.; Louis FitzHenry, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, and F. A. Geiger, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Farmers Company Asks Service 
Suspension; Few Subscribers. 
The Addison Telephone Co. of Bloom- 

field, Neb., largely owned by farmers, has 

asked permission of the Nebraska State 

Railway Commission to close its exchange 

until such time as a sufficient number of 

subscribers return to taking service to make 
it possible to get enough revenues to meet 
operating expenses. The secretary reports 
that within the last year the number of 
subscribers has dropped from 150 to less 
than 50, and this 1s not enough business to 
enable operation. Hope is expressed that 
service may be resumed in the near future. 

The commission has advised the officers 
that the company cannot summarily quit 
business, and that unless all its subscribers 
are stockholders also, it will be difficult to 
even suspend business for a time. The 
commission suggests that an effort be made 
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to have the company subscribers switched 
at Bloomfield, where the Western Tele- 
phone Co. has an exchange of considerable 
size supplying largely town residents. 


Discussions of Commission Orders 
Based on Editorials in ‘Telephony.’ 

In its September 15 issue, Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly discusses the Wisconsin 
commission’s telephone rate reduction order 
in an article entitled, “Was the Wisconsin 
Rate Order a Gesture or an Omen?” The 
point as to whether the order is a political 
play which is likely to be restrained by 
federal court action, is based on the edi- 
torial printed in TELEPHONY July 16. The 
“omen” angle refers to opinions expressed 
by anti-utility radicals to the effect that 
the “value of service” issue raised in Wis- 
consin may be taken up by other states. 

Extracts from the TELEPHONY editorial 
of August 6, regarding utility regulation 
“by negotiantion,” as exemplified by the 
North Carolina commission, are also made 
in another article in the Fortnightly, en- 
titled “Regulation by Negotiation Develops 
Into a Real Movement.” 


Hearings Concluded in District of 
Columbia Rate Case. 
Concluding arguments were heard, on 
September 7, in the investigation by the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia to determine the reasonable- 
ness of the present rates of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. The first 
of the series of hearings was held on 

June 15. 

Closing arguments for the utilities ccm- 
mission were made by Wm. A. Roberts. 
attorney. Mr. Roberts claimed a valuation 
built up by his witnesses of approximately 
$23,193,000 was generous and that a 6 per 
cent return on this would admit of a sub- 
stantial reduction in rates. He refrained 
from any suggestion as to the rates to be 
used, a question which has been shunned 
throughout the hearings. 

The commission’s counsel also claimed 
that charges made by the Western Electric 
Co. to the local company for central office 
equipment were too high and represented 
the only increasing price indices in a time 
of falling commodity prices. 

R. A. Van Orsdel, chief counsel for the 
telephone company, in reply said that Mr. 
Roberts’ remarks on the subject of Western 
Electric prices amounted to a charg¢ of 
fraud, which was unsubstantiated by @”) 
evidence in the record. 

Mr. Van Orsdel claimed the deduction to 
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be made for depreciation was the actual 
depreciation observed by an engineering in- 
spection. He claimed the company’s figure 
of $36,149,460 was nearer to representing 
the fair value of the property than the 
commission’s estimate. 

He concluded his arguments by reading 
from a petition recently presented by the 
commission to the district supreme court 
for instructions to be used in valuation 
cases, the statement that the commission 
was in doubt as to the elements of value 
to be considered. Although the commis- 
sioners told the court they were in doubt, 
he said, they were seeking to press those 
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very elements against the company. He 
asked that the case be dismissed. 

George P. Hoover, associate counsel for 
the company, opened his argument with a 
statement that although this case is sup- 
posed to be a rate case, it has really been 
tried throughout as a valuation case, and 
the commission has failed to observe the 
law as laid down by the United States 
Supreme Court and also in the public utili- 
ties act in fixing the company’s valuation. 

People’s Counsel Richmond B. Keech 
was given 30 minutes in which to reply to 
the legal objection raised by Mr. Hoover, 
after which the hearings were recessed. 


Deny Increase for Madison, Wis. 


Commission Dismisses Application of Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
For Increase in Its Madison Exchange—Former Testimony 
of Company Claimed Misleading—Unfair Methods Denied 


The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion on September 14 dismissed the appli- 
cation of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for 
a 25 per cent rate increase in the Madison 
area. 

Although the dismissal was credited to 
failure of the company to establish the 
reasonableness of its proposed rates, the 
commission order stated that misleading 
misrepresentations on the part of the com- 
pany to the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion had resulted in granting of rate in- 
creases in more than 30 cities. 

“We have concluded not to dismiss this 
proceeding upon the ground that the com- 
pany deliberately misled the commission,” 
the order stated. “Such a charge is a seri- 
ous one, and would require us to dismiss 
this application upon what would amount to 
fraud. We do not find that there was in- 
tentional or deliberate suppression of rele- 
vant facts.” 

The commission announced that investi- 
gation in the Madison case had revealed 
misleading misrepresentations made by 
President William R. McGovern, of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. in 1924. 

Claimed expense for depreciation on three 
classes of property, which records showed 
already had been included under other ex- 
pense items, was the principal fault found 
with Mr. McGovern’s testimony. 

The former railroad commission adopted 
the McGovern testimony with slight modi- 
fications, and granted an increase in the 
citics of Janesville, Appleton, Hudson, 
South Milwaukee and Lima Center in a 
single order. 


About a month later the testimony was 
again relied upon in granting an increase 
In de Pere. On June 29, 1925, the same 


testimony was made the basis in part for 
increases in exchanges in Omro, Cornell, 
Winneconne, Princeton and Bruce. 

On December 31, 1925, increases based 
on resident McGovern’s testimony were 
ranted in six other cities—Stevens Point, 


Eva: sville, Roberts, Columbus, Hudson, 


and Sturtevandt—served by the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. 

During 1926 increases were allowed by 
the former railroad commission in 13 addi- 
tional communities, also based in part upon 
the testimony by Mr. McGovern. These 
exchanges were: Sheboygan, Beloit, Su- 
perior, River Falls, Watertown, Sturgeon 
Bay, Ellesworth, Wrightstown, Menomo- 
nie, Kaukauna, Berlin, Horicon and Genoa. 

In 1927 an increase was allowed in Green 
Bay based in part upon the same testimony. 
In 1928 increases in Whitewater and in 
Marinette were granted the 
company. 

The company’s failure to disclose to the 
former railroad commission, and to _ its 
successor, the present public service com- 
mission, that in 1921 it had made and put 
into effect a study of depreciation which 
produced lower figures than given in 
President McGovern’s testimony of 1924 
was also the subject of criticism in the 
commission’s order of September 14, 1932. 
The opinion states that the existence of 
the 1921 depreciation study, and also an 
exhaustive study made effective in 1931, 
was only discovered recently by the com- 
mission’s accounting staff. 

The commission’s order in the Madison 
case comments as follows on this failure 
to disclose the studies in possession of 
the company. 


Wisconsin 


“Why was the commission not informed 
in 1924 at the Appleton hearing that an 
exhaustive study of depreciation had al- 
ready been made and put into effect in 
1921? Why was the commission not in- 
formed of that fact during the cases which 
followed the Hudson-Appleton cases, in 
which rate increases were applied for? 

Why was that fact not brought to the 
commission’s attention when the Madison 
application was made and the question of 
depreciation raised? Why was Mr. Crow- 
ell so cautious and so lacking in frankness 
in answering Examiner Mathews’ ques- 
tions about the existence of studies relat- 


ing to depreciation when he was ques- 
tioned in the Madison case?” 

A further instance recited in the order 
as evidencing a failure to make a “full and 
frank disclosure to the commission” re- 
lated to a change in definition of “drop 
wire” and other equipment which was said 
to affect depreciation expenses and, there- 
fore, subscribers’ rates. 

The commission’s official langudge re- 
garding this reads: 

“This change in definition was made on 
January 1, 1929, by accounting instruc- 
tions. The commission was never appraised 
of this change in definition by the com- 
pany, either at the time the change was 
made or during the hearings on the com- 
pany’s application for an increase in Mad- 
ison. This fact was discovered by the 
commission through its accounting staff en- 
gaged in the state-wide case, 2-U-35, after 
the last hearing in the Madison case.... 
Mr. Crowell must have known of the 
change in drop wire definition. Why, 
when his attention was called to this item, 
he did not disclose this important fact to 
the commission it is difficult for us to un- 
derstand.” 

That the: former railroad commission had 
explicit faith in the financial records of 
the company, as well as reliance upon the 
company’s representatives, is indicated in 
the order, which quotes from a transcript 
of testimony of a hearing, at which Presi- 
dent McGovern testified. For example, in 
the closing moments of the second hearing, 
the city attorney of Janesville, R. G. Cun- 
ningham, indicated that it might be advis- 
able for some of the cities to engage ex- 
perts to analyze Mr. McGovern’s figures : 

“Chairman Gettle said that the com- 
pany’s ‘fiancial reports have been kept as 
closely as possible to the commission’s re- 
quirements and are dependable—I am say- 
ing that advisedly—and we doubt very 
much whether anything would be gained 
by entering upon an extended valuation of 
the property. What other differences we 
may have with the company, if we have 
any—I am not conscious of any—that is 
not one of the things that we can complain 
of—and I am no advocate for the com- 
pany—but that must be said in all truth 
and fairness, that their financial records 
are absolutely dependable.’ (Tr. p. 107- 
112, U-3093). 

“This language by the chairman is fur- 
ther confirmation of the reliance upon the 
company’s representations which is evident 
in this record,” the September 14 order of 
the present public 
reads. 


service commission 

Arriving at its conclusions in dismissing 
the company’s application for an increase 
at Madison, the order says in part: 

“It is a familiar axiom of courts of 
equity that he who seeks equity must do 
equity, and in the reports are many in- 
stances in which the courts of chancery 
have denied equitable relief, simply because 

(Please turn to page 35.) 
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This view shows the new ringer box equipped 
with ringer cut-off key. If no key is de- 4.7 
sired, plain cover is furnished. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 





















When communicating with Automatic Electrie Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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e Type 32 Compact Ringer Box— 


With Case of Moulded Bakelite— Of Small 
Size —Highly Efficient — May Be Fitted with 
Ringer Cut-off Key and Signal Buzzer. 


ERE is a new, compact signal unit that is as pleasing in 
appearance and as efficient in operation as any tele- 
ne man could desire. Its small size—only 7!/4 inches 3 ad 
h, 5!/> inches wide and 25g inches deep—is made pos- 
eby the perfection of a new induction coil and condenser 


The view below shows the efficient 


ch more compact in design than any formerly available. end compost errengement on the 


inside. 


oulded Bakelite is used for the base and cover. This 
dern material is highly dielectric and is completely 
une to corrosion and the ravages of insects. Time and 
can never efface its lustrous black finish. 









blow are some particular advantages which will be of 
cial interest to the practical telephone man: 

|. Despite its small size, there is ample space for both talking or 
ringing condensers, as required. 


2. Either straight-line or harmonic ringers can be furnished. 

3. A Ringer Cut-off Key, furnished if desired (see illustration), to 
control either the ringer with which it is mounted or the ringer of 
an extension telephone. 

4. The heads of the induction coil serve as terminal blocks, thus elim- 
inating separate terminal strips. 

5. The line terminals are on the rear of the box; there are no holes in 
the case except the sound slots at the bottom. These are covered 
vith a fine mesh brass screen to prevent the entrance of insects. 

6. If desired, a buzzer useful for a secretarial signal—for extension 
telephones, etc.—can be provided within the box. 





is new ringer box is now in production and prompt de- 
es can be made. Write today for samples and prices! 








™ e Exclusive Export Distributors 
atic Electric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A. 
22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 











The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—Turn of Business Seen During Past Month—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





Earnings of Class A Companies 
Decline in Six Months. 


The summary of monthly reports of 104 
class A telephone companies, each having 
annual operating revenues in excess of 
250,000, as compiled recently by the bu- 
reau of statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and presented on this 
page, shows total operating revenues of 
$86,725,483 for the month of June, 1932, 
This represents a decrease of 11.3 per cent 
as compared with the operating revenues 
of $97,754,687 for the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. 


The operating expenses for June, 1932, 
totaled $58,477,437, a decrease of 10.4 per 
compared with $65,239,620 for the 
corresponding month of 1931. The oper- 
ating income for the same month of this 
year amounted to $19,056,710, a decrease 
of 19.6 per cent compared to $23,709,944 
for June of last year. 


cent 


lor the first six months ended with June 
the summary shows total operating reve- 
nues of $538,164,612, a decrease of 8.3 per 
cent under the same period in 1931. Oper- 
ating expenses amounted to $366,009,289, 
to $390,526,499 for the same 
period of 1931, a decrease of 6.3 per cent. 


compared 


corresponding period of the preceding year 
when the operating income amounted to 
$117,860,349. The ratio of expenses to 
revenues was 68.01 as compared with 66.58 
for the first six months of 1931. 

At the end of June, 1932, the class A 
companies had in service a total of 16,108,- 
700 telephones, a decrease of 1,076,413 in- 
struments, or 6.3 per cent, compared to the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 

Complete data for the United Telephone 
Companies, Inc., were not available for 
inclusion in this report. 


Nebraska Company Hails Turn of 
Business; Financial Results. 
Officials of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., can put their 
fingers on the very day that the tide of 
business turned in their territory. That 
was August 25. Since that date orders 
for installations have exceeded takeouts, 
and many farm lines on which only a few 
had been left during the depression, are 
again full. Even at the worst, the com- 
pany had been able to earn net almost 
enough to meet dividend requirements, and 
the draft upon the surplus was small. Fol- 
lowing is the report of the company filed 
with the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 


crease of $100,172, or 7.77 per cent; toll, 
$418,478, a decrease of $123,840, or 22.84 
per cent; miscellaneous, $51,163, an in- 
crease of $14,435. Total revenues were 
$1,657,979, a decrease of $209,577, or 11.22 
per cent. 

Operating expenses: Traffic, $244,459, a 
decrease of $33,965; commercial, $173,473, 
a decrease of $33,965; general and mis- 
cellaneous, $101,178, a decrease of $38,630: 
other operating expenses, $52,387, an in- 
crease of $7,037. Total operating ex- 
penses, $571,497, a decrease of $72,084, or 
11.56 per cent. 

Other telephone expenses: Current 
maintenance, $295,549, a decrease of $37,- 
698; depreciation, $364,600, a decrease of 

21,824; taxes, $126,007, a decrease of 
$3,193. 

Total telephone expenses were $1,357, 
653, a decrease of $135,069; net telephone 
earnings, $300,326, a decrease of $74,508. 
Sundry net earnings were $17,728, a de- 
crease of $26,162; total net telephone earn- 
ings, $318,054, a decrease of $100,670. 

Interest paid was $103,224, a decrease o/ 
$9,591, leaving a balance of net profits 
of $210,968, a decrease of $91,079; pre- 
ferred stock dividends (5 and 6 per cent), 
$103,224; a decrease of $27,925; common 

























































































The operating income for the five sion, for the first seven months of the stock dividends (7 per cent), $140,877, a 
months’ period, $117,860,349, represents a current year: decrease of $20,126. Undivided profits 
decrease of 16.9 per cent compared to the Revenues: Exchange, $1,188,338, a de- (red), $33,113, a decrease of $43,028. 

—_-——-— —Month of June ~ Six months ended with June —_ 
Increase or de- Increase or de- 
Items. crease (*). crease (*). 
Ratio, Ratio, 
1932. 193 Amount. Pet. 1932 1931. Amount. Pct. 
Number of company stations in service at 
“RS es 16,108,700 17,185,113 *1,076,415 EE, Ss iaeh Reece a * hei amans aa 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues.............. $55,922,863 $60,049,098 *$4,126,235 *6.9 $346,288,468 $362,460,050 *$16,171,582 *4.5 
Public pay station revenues................ 3,528,541 4,071,603 *543,062 *13.3 21,999,762 24,310,687 *2,310,925 *19.5 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues... 890,242 947,364 *57,122 *6.0 5,520,469 5,551,777 *31,308 *0.6 
BIS IN ody ad ga cvigd bie Amie. ose S040 20,202,896 25,807,232 *5,604,336 *21.7 125,893,823 153,188,768 *27,294,945 *17.8 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues............ 3,558.090 ,010,116 *452,026 *11.3 22,484,114 24,031,854 *1,547,740 *6.4 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues............ 2,595,372 2,834,720 *239,348  *8.4 15,807,404 16,822,881 *1,015,477 *6.0 
PMOOMOOS TOVORMO— GF. on wc cee vececvccs 1,141,992 1,262,065 *120,073 *9.5 7,018,724 7,491,879 *473,155 *6.3 
Licensee revenue—Dr, ...... 1,114,513 1,227,511 *112,998 *9.2 6,848,152 7,286,224 *438,072 *6.0 
Telephone operating revenues..... $86,725,483 $97,754,687 *$11,029,204 *11.3 $538,164,612 $586,571,672 *$48,407,060 *8.3 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment...... $15,967,169 $16,915,565 *$ 948,396 *5.6 $100,449,998 $100,587,637 *$ 137,639 *0.1 
All GERGP WMURIMCOMANCE. ... 0. on cc cccsees pris 14,163,035 16,134,012 *1,970,977 %12.2 86,823,704 92,605,360 *5,781,656 *6.2 
Traffic expenses ........ 14,421,176 17,580,899 *3,159,723 *18.0 92,574,186 107,492,322 *14,918,136 *13.9 
Commercial expenses eae ee 5% 8,243,660 8,863,974 *6§20,514 *7.0 51,793,334 53,914,741 *2,121,407 *3.9 
General and miscellaneous expenses. 5,682,397 5,745,170 *62,773 *1.1 34,368,067 35,926,439 *1,558,372  *%4.3 
Telephone operating expenses $58,477,437 $65,239,620 *$6,762,183 *10.4 $366,009,289 $390,526,499 *$24,517,210 *6.3 
Net telephone operating revenues... $28,248,046 $32,515,067 *$4,267,021 *13.1 $172,155,323 $196,045,173 *$23,889,850 *12.2 
Other operating revenues.................. $ 109,199 $ 140,449 *$ 31,250 aaa 408,111 $ 541,525 *$ 133,414 ‘ 
Other operating exnenses.................. 73,712 76,251 *2,539 mas 294,953 344,986 *50,033 Jose 
Uncollectible operating revenues......: 1,162,588 746,346 416,242 55.8 6,211,628 4,674,544 1,537,084 32.9 
Operating income before deducting taxes $27,120,945 $31,832,919 *$4,711,974 *14.8 $166,056,853 $191,567,168 *$25,510,315 *13.3 
Taxes assignable to operations............ 8,064,235 8,122,975 *58,740 *0.7 48,196,504 49,764,934 *$1,563,430  *3.2 
Operating income ......... : ....ee $19,056,710 $23,709,944 *$4.653,234 *19.6 $117.860,349 $141,802,234 #$23,941,885 *16.9 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent.. 67.43 66.74 .69 es 68.01 66.56 1.43 ken 











Revenue Loss Shown in Statistics Compiled from 104 


Class A Companies’ June Reports to Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Advances to system corpora- 
oe 


1,845,144.61 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES 
Fixed capital: Capital stock : 
Land and buildings......... $ 41,793,232.91 ee a ee $173,000,000.00 
Telephone plant and equip- Preferred St0GK. ..006,0.0< 0000. 21,785,500.00 
(EEL, Sa pe eae 282,461,828.97 Premiums on capital stock.. 915.73 
General equipment ......... 4,657 963.56 $194,786,415.73 
$328,913,025.44 Long-term debt : 
Other permanent investments : Bonds .........+.s+eeeeeees $ 51,376,300.00 
Investment securities ....... $ 6,345,847.49 Notes ....0.+eee sees eeeeees 7,947 ,905.22 








Unamortized debt discount 
ee ere 
Other deferred debits....... 


3,715,687.62 
498,252.73 


Miscellaneous investments... 1,198,104.22 Accounts payable : 
9.389.096.32 Subscribers’ deposits and 
Wortiag asects: service billed in advance. . 
Cash and deposits.......... $ 3,334,220.79 
Marketable securities ....... 1,459,310.12 
Bills rectivable .........:.- 1,663,888.42 = a es narctif 
Accounts receivable ........ 9,121,732.33 Farhan gy Higbee ™ pee 
Materials and supplies...... 1,108,474.27 ‘ati I 
16,687,625.93 iene wai for ‘amortization of 
Accrued income not due..........6.....+055 234,971.96 intangible capital ........ 
Deferred debit items: 
Sinking fund assets......... $ 51 59.20 Surplus : 
OEE T oT ee 581,137.60 


4,846,637.15 








CE oe gues pee ee ota eae wile $360,071,356.80 





Working liabilities : 


Accrued liabilities not due.................. 
Deterred Credit GOWBecccccccccccccccvenvcess 


ns eae Ge bes $ 56,643,791.36 


Corporate surplus appropri- 
MOE. Kcnweaasen 
Corporate surplus 
ee 


eee eae $ 1,588,304.00 


Total liabilities 








59,324,205 22 
tied ined $ 7,281,139.32 


2,267 316.77 





9,548,456.09 
6,898,345.52 
170,037.66 


374,577.38 


57,018,368.74 


unappro- 
30,737 ,223.84 
— 32,325,527.84 














Balance Sheet of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for Year Ended December 31, 1931. 


The ratio of telephone revenues to av- 
erage plant in service was 21.78 per cent, 
compared with 25.16 per cent for the cor- 
responding period last year; operating ex- 
penses to telephone revenue, 34.55 per cent, 
and a year ago 34.46 per cent; telephone 
expenses to telephone revenue, 81.96 com- 
pared with 79.93 per cent. 

The ratio of maintenance expense to 
average plant in service was 4.01 per cent 
compared to 4.56 per cent; depreciation, 
average plant in service, 4.87 per cent, 
compared with 5.24 per cent; net earnings 
to average plant in service, 4.06 per cent 
compared with 5.12 per cent; net profits 
after preferred stock to common stock, 
5.36 per cent compared with 8.50 per cent 
a year ago. 

Total assets of the company on July 31 
were $14,289,700, divided as follows: Plant, 


$12,551,900; construction work in prog- 
ress, $22,891; general equipment, $352,521; 
material and supplies, $446,529; invest- 
ments, $273,276; cash and deposits, $270,- 
743; receivables, $372,820. 

The common stock outstanding totals 
$3,450,000 and preferred $2,575,750, the lat- 
ter being $250,000 less than a year ago. 
Funded debt, $3,500,000; bills payable, 
$318,735; other payables, $435,433; depre- 
ciation reserve, $3,128,406, an increase of 
$9,695; surplus, $881,396, a decrease of 
$16,612. 

Stations total, 71,107, a decrease for the 
period of 5,996. Manual stations were 45,- 
648, a decrease of 4,554; dial, 25,459, a 
decrease of 1,442; main line, 60,308, a de- 
crease of 4,992; private branch exchanges, 
4,848, an increase of 57; extensions, 5,951, 
a decrease of 1,061. 


Southwestern Bell’s 1931 Report 


First Net Station Loss in History Reported by Southwestern 
Bell in 1931—Plant Department Makes Record in Reducing 
Lost-Time Accidents—Earnings’ Statement and Balance Sheet 


Despite a net loss in stations (for the 
first time in its history) the Southwestern 
sell Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo., states 
in its annual report for the year 1931 that 
it came through in sound condition. It 
Was able to meet its obligations to its cus- 
tomers, to the communities in which it 
operates, to the members of its organiza- 
tion and still earn a moderate return on 

vestment. 

Or December 31, 1931, the Southwest- 
rn ell served 1,314,698 company-owned 
statins, a decrease during the year of 50,- 


990 stations, or 1.5 per cent. More than 


half of this loss was in party-line resi- 
dence service. During the year 61,390,169 
outward toll calls were made, a decrease 
of 7,903,000 as compared with 1930. 

The company operates 786 central offices 
and 7,144 private branch exchanges. Of its 
3,314,698 company-owned telephones, 675,- 
508 are operated by common battery, 63,- 
955 by magneto and 575,235 by the dial 
system. The company reports 1,314,698 
company telephones, 69,262 service and 
private-line telephones and 665,275 connect- 
ing-company telephones, bringing the total 
number of telephones up to 2,049,235. An 


average of 9,675,755 messages is handled 
by the company daily. 

The Southwestern Bell employs 8,523 
men and 15,761 women, a total of 24,284 
employes. In order to cope with the ab- 
normal employment situation in 1931, the 
company ‘endeavored to divide the availa- 
ble work rather than to reduce its force. 
Thus many employes have worked less than 
full time but in no case was employment of 
a worker reduced below five days a week, 
it is stated. 

The company’s employes are highly com- 
mended in the annual report for their splen- 
did efforts in selling telephone service. 
“Undoubtedly the reduction in number of 
telephones would have been greater had it 
not been for the splendid sales work of 
the employes of all departments,” the re- 
port reads. 

During the year 1931, 437,721 telephones 
were connected, as compared with 456,233 in 
1930. “Even this excellent showing, ac- 
cording to the report, could not offset an 
increase in the number of telephones dis- 
connected, 487,728 being taken out in 1931 
as compared with 446,420 disconnected in 
1930. 

Gross operating revenues for 1931 were 
$82,264,520, compared to $86,758,442 for 
1930. Net earnings also declined from $21,- 
443,874, in 1930, to $18,967,879 in 1931. 
Operating expenses decreased from $56,- 
750,029 in 1930 to $54,834,701 in 1931. 

The company reports that its plant is in 
excellent condition. Gross expenditures for 
plant in 1931 were $28,225,197. The plant 
displaced totaled $17,021,142, leaving $11,- 
204,055 net in plant additions. 

At the close of 1931 the Southwestern 
Bell had 955 miles of its cable system un- 
derground, 128 miles having been so placed 
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during the year. 
During the year 


: Telephone operating revenues...............- $82,264,519.85 
aging manual central Telephone operating expenses: — 

ofhces were con- Operation expenses ........... $26,478,276.89 

verted to dial Current maintenance........... 11,945,806.92 

operation and one ee ee 16,410,616.93 — 

riage le ness _—____— 54834,70074 
new dial office was 

created. Ten mag- Net telephone operating revenue........... $27 429,819.11 
neto offices were Uncollectible operating revenues.........-...- 629,214.00 
changed to common Taxes assignable to operations rere ree eer el ce 7,963,806.92 


battery and three 
common. battery 
rebuilt. 
Seventeen new cen- 


exchanges 


tral offices were 


; ; , BRE ee eee Cera rere 2,582,179.93 
completed and addi- SE Se rere eee 518,759.73 
tions made to two Amortization of debt discount and expense.... 168,914.84 
others. " ee 
a ae et MOR Nn cd coe cies ecascsewds $15,698,024.94 
During the year i ee ; = : 

. Dividend appropriations of income............ 15,364,985.00 

the average time hasten bie 
for a long distance Balance net income after dividends......... $ 333,039.94 


connection was re- 
duced from 2.4 to 
1.8 minutes. By 
the end of the year 





Operating income 
Net non-operating income .................6. 


Gross income ... 


Ee TOON See ee eee ee $20,164,281.29 
Rent and miscellanecus deduction............. 


Other appropriations 


Balance for corporate surplus—deficit...... $ 





Lakes ennwiaca usin ne see $18,836,798.19 
1,327,483.10 


1,196,401.85 











466,731.50 


133,691.56 








87 per cent of all 
long distance calls 
reached the called person while the calling 
person held the line. 

The plant department made a remarkable 
record in the reduction of lost-time acci- 
dents. With more than 7,000 employes at 
work during the year, only 26 lost-time ac- 
cidents occurred, as compared to 88 in 1930. 
This was an all-time record for the 
company. 

On this and the preceding page are given 
the earnings statement and balance sheet of 
the Southwestern company for 1931: 

The officers and directors are as follows: 
A. B. Elias, president; A. C. Stannard, 
vice-president ; F. M. Hoag, vice-president ; 
J. F. Noble and R. W. Curran,  vice- 
presidents; R. A. Nickerson, treasurer; H. 
D. McBride, secretary; Albert B. Elias, 
Walter S. Gifford, Frank H. Hamilton, 
Fred M. Hoag, Andrew C. Jobes, Robert 
Mck. Jones, Eugene D. Nime, chairman, 
Guido Pantaleoni, Marvin E. Singleton, 
Albert C. Stannard, Frank O. Watts and 
Eugene S. Wilson. 

The executive committee is comprised of 
Messrs. Elias, Hamilton, Jones, Nims, 
Stannard and Watts, Mr. Nims being chair- 
man. 


Seven Nebraska Companies Report 
1931 Station Losses. 

Companies in Nebraska, particularly 
those operating in rural territories, con- 
tinue to experience station losses as shown 
in their 1931 financial reports filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission. One 
company reported a total of 3,090 stations 
in the state at the end of the year, which 
is a loss of 765 for 1931. Brief sum- 
maries of the reports follow: 

Arapahoe Telephone Co. of Arapahoe. 
R. J. Finch, president; James Einstein, 
vice-president; Charles A. Patterson, sec- 
retary, treasurer and manager: 


Income Statement of Southwestern Bell Company for 1931. 


Fixed investment, $33,604; total assets, 
$39,639; common stock outstanding, $22,- 
300; depreciation reserve, $14,745; surplus 
reserve appropriated, $649.50; exchange 
revenues, $7,710.47 ; toll revenues, $1,627.43 ; 
miscellaneous revenues, $199.90; total tel- 
ephone revenues, $9,540.75. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,947.49 ; depreci- 
ation, $992.51; traffic expenses, $1,966.60: 
commercial expenses, $2,175.07; total tele- 
phone expenses, $7,081.67; net telephone 
earnings, $2,459.08; miscellaneous income, 
$30.20; taxes paid, $312.00; miscellane- 
ous charges to income, $335.55; dividends 
paid, $1,784.00; profit and loss, $57,733: 
number of stations at end of year, 367, 
a loss of 19. 


Cedar County Farmers Telephone Co. 
of Hartington, B. Ready, president; 
Charles Samuelson, vice-president, and 
Otto Enerson, secretary, treasurer and 
manager : 

Fixed investment, $75,631; total assets, 
$80,395; common stock outstanding, $19,- 
300; preferred stock outstanding, $219.00; 
depreciation reserve, $18,355; surplus re- 
serve appropriated, $34,490; exchange rev- 
enues, $15,265.22; toll revenues, $3,049.63; 
miscellaneous revenues, $294.55; total tel- 
ephone revenues, $18,609.40. 

Maintenance expenses, $5,909.46; depre- 
ciation, $762.54; traffic expenses, $3,618.37 ; 
commercial expenses, $2,887.43; total tele- 
phone expenses, $13,178.10; net telephone 
earnings, $5,431.20; miscellaneous income. 
$275.00; taxes paid, $1,080; interest paid, 
$125.20; miscellaneous charges to income, 
$3,209.31; dividends paid, $1,895; profit 
and loss, $603.20 (red); number of sta- 
tions at end of year. 716, a loss of 104. 

Kenesaw Telephone Co. of Kenesaw, S. 
R. Westing, president; E. D. Weeks, vice- 
president and manager; Mrs. E. D. Weeks, 
secretary and treasurer: 
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Fixed. investment, $30,052; tot-1 assets, 
$32,975; common stock outstanding, $13,- 
425; depreciation reserve, $11,134; surplus 
reserve appropriated, $7,036; «xchange 
revenues, $5,757.90; toll revenues, $487.54: 
total telephore revenues, $6,245.44. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,303.58; depre- 
ciation, $1,635.17; traffic expenses, $1,- 
232.13; commercial expenses, $2,581.25: 
total telephone expenses, $6,752.13; net tel- 
ephone earnings, $506.69 (red) ; taxes paid, 
$225.95; interest paid, $111.22; profit and 
loss, $843.86 (red); number of stations 
at end of year, 325, a loss of 33. 

Scotia Independent Telephone Co., of 
Scotia, J. C. Sautter, president; Elmer 
Myers, vice-president; S. T. Grohosky, 
secretary; and B. W. Ammerman, treas- 
urer and manager : 

Fixed investment, $32,390; total assets. 
$34,934; common stock ou‘standing, $4,- 
110; depreciation reserve, $5,209; surplus 
reserve appropriated, $18,666; exchange 
revenues, $6,023.50; toll revenues, $419.80; 
miscellaneous revenues, $49.85; total tele- 
phone revenues, $6,493.15. 

Maintenance expenses, $2,070; deprecia- 
tion, $330.92; traffic expenses, $1,053.35: 
commercial expenses, $755.96: total tele- 
phone expenses, $4,211.31; net telephone 
earnings, $2,281.84; miscellaneous charges 


to income, $295.61; taxes paid, $275.30: . 


interest paid, $316.75; dividends paid, 
$328.80; profit and loss, $1,065.38; num- 
ber of stations at end of year, 298, a loss 
of 11. 

Ulysses Independent Telephone Co., of 
Ulysses, Dave Adams, president and man- 
ager; A. B. Andrew, secretary, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer: 

Fixed investment, $20,374: total assets. 
$27,246; common stock outstanding, £13.,- 
125; depreciation reserve, $5,094; surplus 
reserve appropriated, $9,007; exchange 
revenues, $5,295.16; toll revenues, $329.75: 
miscellaneous revenues, $120.00; total tele- 
phone revenues, $5,744.91. 

Maintenance expenses, $3,104.95; depre- 
ciation, $604.99 (red) ; traffic expenses, $1.- 
280.00; commercial expenses, $1,009.08; 
total telephone expenses, $4,789.64; net tel- 
ephone earnings, $955.27; taxes paid, 
$165.96; dividends paid, $1,050; profit and 
less, $260.69 (red) ; number of stations at 
end of year, 360, a loss of 18. 

Wauneta Telephone Co., of Wauneta, 
Truman Keith, president; E. E. Olm- 
sted, secretary; D. R. McCallum, treas- 
urer, and H. R. Bradley, manager. 

Fixed investment, $28,528; total assets, 
$32,805; common stock outstanding, $12,- 
115.50; depreciation reserve, $4,704; sur- 
plus reserve appropriated, $87.09 ; exchange 
revenues, $6,763.58; toll revenues, $181.25; 
total telephone revenues, $6,944.83. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,632.91; depre- 
ciation, $617.09 ; traffic expenses, $2,731.03; 
commercial expenses, $963.39; total tele- 
phone expenses, $5,944.72; net telephone 
earnings, $1,000.11; taxes paid, $300; 
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terest paid, $240; profit and loss, $460.11; 
number of stations at end of year, 294, a 
loss of 16. 

Western Telephone Corp., of Nebraska, 
with headquarters in Salina, Kans., Nathan 
L. Jones, president; H. D. Clark, presi- 
dent and general manager; Sherley Stew- 
art, secretary; F. P. Lanahan, treasurer ; 
J. L. Grimes, comptroller; J. R. Shipley, 
state superintendent : 

Total assets, $427,072; common stock 
outstanding, $60,000; depreciation reserve, 
$51,741; surplus reserve appropriated, $4,- 
992; exchange revenues, $75,540.72; toll 
revenues, $11,344.53; miscellaneous reve- 
nues, $3,517.03; total telephone revenues, 
$90,402.30. 
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Maintenance expenses, $13,589.52; traffic 
expenses, $25,211.86 ; commercial expenses, 
$28,228.35; total telephone expenses, $63,- 
524.35; net telephone earnings, $26,877.95 ; 
miscellaneous income, $63.82; taxes paid, 
$3,505.38; interest paid, $1,699.27; divi- 
dends paid, $22,000; number of stations at 
end of year, 3,090, a loss of 765. 

The stations in the company’s Nebraska 
exchanges are as follows: Arnold, 272; 
Bloomfield, 497; Callaway, 232; Crofton, 
381; Ewing, 152; Lynch, 147; Oconto, 73; 
Osmond, 150; Page, 176; Stapleton, 112; 
Tryon, 28; Verdel, 95; Verdigre, 228; 
Wausa, 244; Winnetoon, 303; total, 3,090. 
In additicn, the company 1,508 
stations. 


switches 


Ridgway Company Issues Report 


Annual Report of the Home Telephone Co., of Ridgway, Pa.; 
Analysis of Earnings’ Statement—Net Income Represents De- 
crease of 7.8 Per Cent from 1930—Station Loss of 1.6 Per Cent 


The Home Telephone Co., Ridgway, Pa., 
reports a net loss of 65 stations (1.6 per 
cent) for the year ended December 31, 
1932. During the year 483 new stations 
were installed and 548 removed. The com- 
pany, therefore. had in service at the close 
of the year 3,666 company-owned and 121 
connecting stations, a total of 3,787 sta- 
tions. Seven exchanges are operated by 
the Ridgway company. 

The daily average number of exchange 
messages for 1931 was 18,580. The total 
number of toll messages for the year was 
137,716. The company had an average of 
48 employes in service with a total annual 
payroll of $55,826 and an average of 12 
years of service for each employe. 

President John H. Wright, in his report 


for the directors to the stockholders of the 
company, says: 

“The general business condition through- 
out the country during 1931 inevitably 
affected the telephone business to a certain 
extent. Special sales work was carried on 
by your company during the year and cer- 
tain economies effected. ... There was a 
net loss of 65 stations. That the loss was 
not greater was due almost entirely to the 
sales effort of the employes. They have 
worked after regular hours without addi- 
tional compensation. . . . 











ASSETS. 
a ree $ 51,044.68 
(Increase for the year, 


$629.71.) 
Telephone plant and equip- 
rr 
General equipment and 
NE 5 oa ericaiina eon 41,984.08 
(Increase for the year, 
$2,179.69. ) 
Organisation ............ 10,511.88 
Construction work in 
NINE oa Sinton we aerae 10,290.34 
Investment securities. .... 1,000.00 


31,076.54 
29,087.27 


Miscellaneous investments. 

Cash and deposits........ 

(Increase for the year, 
$5,963.56. ) 

Accounts receivable ..... 
(Increase for the year, 
$2,339.40.) 
Prepaid expenses 
(Increase for the year, 

$145.50.) 
‘namortized debt discount 
and expense 
(Decrease for the year, 


$623.64. ) 


14,667.10 


T 





$738,447.78 


a 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock—common. . . $150,000.00 

Capital stock—preferred 6 
per cent cumulative.... 150,000.00 

i. 8 eee 300,000.00 

fl eee 21,600.00 
(Decrease for the year, 

$7,000.00. ) 

Accounts payable ....... 
Amount due _ miscel- 

laneous creditors for 
supplies, payrolls, 
services, etc., includ- 
ing advance payments 
by applicants for serv- 
ice. (Increase for the 
year, $1,701.21.) 

Accrued  liabilties —not 
ae Sake is a eae 
(Increase for the year, 

$1,964.69. ) 

Insurance and casualty re- 
ONE Sk cece ite a ees 
(Increase for the year, 

$1,424.64.) 

Deferred credit items.... 
(Increase for the year, 

$702.57.) 

Fixed capital reserves... 
(Increase. for the year, 

$13,576.58. ) 

Surplus unappropriated.. . 
(Increase for the year, 

$3,064.65. ) 


8,634.56 


20,135.94 


3,613.45 


3,764.60 


56,953.39 


23,745.84 


$738,447.78 
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Gross additions to plant and equipment 
in service in 1931 amounted to $32,688.13 
with retirements of $38,883.53, making the 
net reductions $6,195.40, and the total fixed 
capital at the end of the year $610,835.53. 





OPERATING REVENUES 





ary $131,035.95 
ea a eins anima a ead 33,800.41 
Miscellaneous ........... 3,414.01 

Total operating reve- 

NIE Doshi: hctdaisrtcel an estos $168,250.37 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
Maintenance ............ $ 23,766.73 

Depreciation and amor- 

WI Gt inn ce ceases 29,855.97 
ae eee 20,867.51 
Commercial .......00000- 13,320.15 
General and miscellaneous 15,729.76 
Rents and miscellaneous 

ee 4,091.86 
Uncollectible operating 

SN inks ctor ecedscn 1,602.22 
Taxes assignable to opera- 

WE Niaecederscuccneke 8,171.94 

Total operating ex- 

OU sa kowae sscenws $117,406.14 
Total net earnings from 

SE Ante casas co = 50,844.23 
Non-operating revenues— 

ee ere are eee 1,844.15 





Net earnings available 
for interest and divi- ; 
CE iia pisanacseea $ 52,688.38 

20,108.81 








Balance net income....$ 32,579.57 
Surplus unappropriated as 


OF FRE By Beebe ccccces 20,681.19 





$ 53,260.76 
Deduct : 
Dividends— 
Cumulative 
preferred 
OE ck akace $ 9,000.00 
Common stock 15,000.00 


$24,000.00 
Amortization 
unprovided for 
elsewhere .... 5,514.92 
—-——_ 29,514.92 


Surplus unappropriated, 
oo. *.. arr $ 23,745.84 

















Balance Sheet of Home Telephone Co., Ridgway, Pa., for Year Ended December 31, 1931. 


Income Statement of Home Telephone Co., 
Ridgway, Pa. 


During the year 622 poles, 351 crossarms 
and 136 miles of new copper line wire were 
placed in the plant, and four miles of iron 
wire were removed. At the end of the 
year 96.06 per cent of the aerial wire was 
copper. 

At the end of the year dial service was 
being furnished to 2,820, common battery to 
499 and magneto service to 468 stations. 

The property has been maintained in good 
working condition. During the year re- 
quirements for maintenance and deprecia- 
tion totaled $52,688.30, or 31.32 per cent of 
the operating revenues. 

The exchange service revenues for the 
year amounted to $131,035.95, a decrease of 
$1,614.98 from 1930. A total of 137,716 
outward toll messages, amounting to $70,- 
117.80, were handled during the year. From 
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its share of this toll business and minor 
toll rentals the company realized revenues 
of $33,800.41. Miscellaneous operating reve- 
nues amounted to $3,414.01, a decrease of 
$174.33 from the previous year. The tota! 
operating revenues decreased from 1930 by 
$3,701.12, with a total of $168,250.37. 

Current maintenance for the year 
amounted to $23,766.73, a decrease of $1,- 
068.92 from 1930. Provision of $28,921.57 
was made for depreciation, an increase of 
$393.34 over the previous year. The re- 
serve for depreciation had increased at the 
end of the year by $13,575.59 to $56,949.54. 

The traffic expenses amounted to $20,- 
867.51, a decrease of $209.38 from 1930. 
The commercial expenses increased $816.27 
over 1930 and totaled $13,320.15. Special 
efforts made to secure new business caused 
this increase. The general and miscellane- 
ous expenses amounted to $15,729.76 for 
the year, an increase of $407.32 over 
ae 
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The net income available for interest 
and dividends in 1931 was $52,688.38, a 
decrease of $4,448.73 (7.8 per cent) from 
1930. The interest on funded debt was 
earned 2.9 times and dividends of 6 per cent 
on the preferred stock were earned 3.6 
times.” 

The statement of earnings and expenses 
and the balance sheet of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Ridgway, Pa., appears on this 
page. 

The directors and officers of the com- 
pany are as follows: D. J. Driscoll, St. 
Marys, Pa.; C. E. Lockhart, Ridgeway ; 
Claude Montague, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. W. 
McGill and L. E. Whiting, Meadville, Pa. ; 
John H. Wright, R. H. Jackson, Wm. J. 
Maddox and Lloyd C. Wright, Jamestown, 
N. Y., directors; John H. Wright; presi- 
dent ; C. E. Lockhart, vice-president ; Lloyd 
C. Wright, secretary; Isabel Werner, 
treasurer; J. Edw. Wilson, general auditor, 
and Grover C. Starner, manager. 


Report of Manitoba System 


Manitoba Telephone System Ends Year November 30, 1931, 
with a Small Balance for Surplus Account —Year’s Opera- 
. tions Resulted in Net Loss of 4,726 Stations, or 6 Per Cent 


The annual report of the Manitoba Tele- 
phone System for the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1931, shows a net loss of 
4,726 stations, or 6 per cent, as compared 
with the preceding year. The total num- 
ber of telephones in service in the province 
of Manitoba at the close of 1931 was 70,689. 
Of this number of system telephones, 47,- 


“Notwithstanding the very adverse busi- 
ness conditions all over Manitoba,” writes 
Commissioner J. E. Lowry, of Winnipeg, 
in his annual report for 1931, “the system 
finished the year with a profit of $6,426.21 
after taking care of every charge against 
the plant... . Everything possible and 
practical has been done to allow the use 
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on each telephone; the reduction amounted 
to a further loss of approximately $80,000 
per annum, increasing the station loss to 
approximately $28 per annum.” 

The report comments on the excellence 
of the toll service in the province of Mani- 
toba since the completion of the installa- 
tion of the new toll board in Manitoba. I: 
also states that over 60 per cent of all long 
distance calls are now completed without 
the calling party hanging up his telephone 
from the time the call is placed until the 
conversation is completed. 

The formal opening of the all-Canada 
telephone route, on January 25, 1932. 
brought to completion one of the largest 
undertakings in telephone line construction. 
The total length of pole line, from Halifax, 
N. S., to Vancouver, Que., is 4,383 miles. 
Eight major Canadian telephone systems 
joined in this gigantic undertaking, which 
was completed at a cost of $4,408,000. The 
Manitoba Telephone System was responsi- 
ble for the erection of 243 miles of line 
through the province of Manitcba at a cost 
of $300,000. 

The revenue to be derived from the use 
of this long distance route in 1932 is esti- 
mated at $1,056,000. The portion of the 
Manitoba Telephone System is estimated at 
$41,760. 

Two circuits across the dominion are 
provided, each consisting of 890 pounds of 
copper wire to the mile. Each oi these 
physical circuits can be equipped with three 
additional carrier channels, as well as six 
telegraph and one broadcast channel. 
There is also one teletype control circuit 
east and one west. : 























387 were in operation in Winnipeg. of the service to the widest extent. Rural The total revenues of the Manitoba Tele- 
rentals were  re- phone System for the year ended Novem- 
Assets: duced by almost 20 her 30, 1931, amounted to $3,580,318, a loss 
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Office furniture ear, eee 69,475.72 fore the rural rate ing year. Current expenditures totaled 
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ee ee cere eee 24,131.81 
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Investment securities at par................ 7,149,388.21 Exchange revenue ........... $2,961,223.93 
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ee a re ee 174,798.03 Current maintenance .......... 839,388.20 
Accrued liabilities not due................. 104,516.47 Plant replacement ............ 771,900.00 
Replacement and other reserves..... or ..+. 7,156,872.13 Taxes 1... e seer cece eee eeee eens 1,213.40 
: yeh erteaaaamml ed Bie ies: 2487414 
Replacement reserves invested in plant...... . . : “ar 
cae. —. ewe ber _— en yer Diet CEO COTHIAES . 6 cs oo coc cc secs sees $1 122,904.05 
Surplus as of November 30, 1930..$245,628.93 Interest charges for year: 
Deduction for realty taxes....... 36,161.07 PE SEENON c wansndas chwen ce $1,032,384.07 
ences Interest on replacement reserve 
: ; $209,467.86 DE Wattdavicanensnndenses's 12,093.75 
Surplus for year 1931........... 6,426.21 Appropriation for amortization of 
: ae qonranenedl intangible capital ............. 72,000.00 
Surplus as of November 30, 1931........... 215,894.07 — anus. IG ATT &2 
Ci NIRS. isis cena tansne anid $32,491,807.63 ETRE 8 $6,426.21 











Balance Sheet of Manitoba System as of November 30, 1931. 


Condensed Earnings Statement of Manitoba System. 
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September 24, 1932. 


873 from 1930, the net earnings amounted 
to $78,426. From this figure $72,000 were 
deducted for amortization of intangible 
capital. The balance, $6,426, represents a 
loss of $178,877 as compared with 1930 
operations. 

Mr. Lowry states that “while these fig- 
ures represent a somewhat serious loss in 
surplus earnings, it is gratifying to some 
extent that after taking care of all charges 
we finished the year, undoubtedly the worst 
in the history of the system, with a balance 
on the right side.” 


Success of Refunding Plans Ex- 
pected to Avert Receivership. 
Indications that another large utility sys- 

tem has been able to save itself from re- 
ceivership were seen in recent developments 
relating to the Central West Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Omaha, Neb. Heartened by de- 
posits exceeding 93 per cent for the pro- 
posed exchange of matured three-year notes 
for a new three-year issue of gold notes, 
the company decided to pay back interest 
on the three series of its first lien collateral 
bonds in the amount of $281,000. 

The key to the company’s apparent suc- 
cess in averting receivership is in the size 
of the deposits received for the proposed 
exchange. An, application for the appoint- 
ment of receivers was filed in chancery 
court in Wilmington, Del., on June 8, but 
the court has been holding its decision in 
abeyance pending the outcome of the plan 
for the exchange of the notes. Bankers 
for the company are confident that with de- 
posits at above 93 per cent, the chances of 
receivership are remote. 

The exchange plan is virtually a pro- 
eram for refunding, privately, $1,000,000 
of three-year 7 per cent unsecured notes 
and $200,000 of demand loans which matured 
August 1. The company has offered to 
exchange these for $1,200,000 of 7 per cent 
three-year gold notes. The offer was made 
originally on May 28, and when the re- 
ceivership application was filed, the com- 
pany requested time to prove that it could 
complete the operation successfully before 
being placed in “costly and unnecessary 
receivership.” The new gold notes are to 
rank equally with the debentures maturing 
in 1936. 

Although deposits are swiftly approach- 
ing 100 per cent, the company has delayed 
declaring the plan of exchange operative in 
order to give the remaining few holders of 
the matured notes an opportunity to come 
in on the offer, and for that reason post- 
poned until September 15 the last date on 
which deposits would be accepted. One rea- 
son, according to officials, for early delays 
in obtaining deposits was the difficulty of 
obtaining the names and addresses of hold- 
ers of the notes. 

Payment of the back interest, running to 
May 1 on series A and B 5%s and to June 
13 on series C 5s, on the first lien collateral 
bonds, together with the virtual assurance 
that the problem of the matured notes has 
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been solved, clears up the major financial 
difficulties by which the company be faced 
this. year. 

Payment of the May 1 interest on the 6 
per cent debentures and the December 1 
interest on these and the 5% per cent first 
lien bonds still confronts the company, but 
bankers expect these obligations will be met 
after the note exchanges are effected. The 
next maturity of the company will come 
on December 15 next year, when $2,800,000 
of the series C first lien bonds will fall 
due. It is hoped by that time an end will 
have come to the factors in the market 
that have made public refunding difficult 
at present. 


A. T. & T. Report Shows Smaller 
Removal of Telephones. 

August brought a marked slackening in 
the losses of telephone subscribers in the 
Bell system, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. announced on September 9. 

Telephone disconnections in August num- 
bered 201,000, as compared with 268,000 
in July. This shows a distinct improve- 
ment over July after making the seasonal 
adjustment. Telephones disconnected in 
August were 44,000 less than in July and 
telephones connected were 23,000 more. 
July and August are normally the least fa- 
vorable months of the year for telephone 
installations. The number of telephones in 
service reached their peak in May, 1930. 
Since then there had been a steady decline. 
Roughly one million telephones were lost 
in the first seven months of 1932, and dis- 
connections in July had been the largest on 
record. 

The report of earnings of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for July and 
seven months to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission follows: 


1932. 1931. 
Cf” $6,548,894 $8,981,592 
Operating income .. 1,440,380 2,704,112 
Seven months’ gross.54,307,327 65,382,486 
Operating income ..12,737,284 20,146,617 


Northwestern Bell Report for Six 
Months in Nebraska. 


The report of the Nebraska division of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
the first half of the year shows: 

Revenues: Exchange, $2,186,434, a de- 
crease of $98,770, or 4.32 per cent; toll, 
$714,306, a decrease of $169,646, or 19.19 
per cent; miscellaneous, $126,188, a de- 
crease of $20,001. Total revenues were 
$3,026,928, a decrease of $288,417, or 8.4 
per cent. 

Expenses: Traffic, $524,960, a decrease 
of $136,221; commercial, $305,569, an in- 
crease of $18,350; general and miscellane- 
ous, $187,123, a decrease of $16,202; un- 
collectible revenues, $36,419, an increase 
of $15,488; rent deductions, $26,065, a de- 
crease of $4,188; licensee revenues, $58,- 
345, a decrease of $4,963; maintenance, 
$510,458, a decrease of $32,812; deprecia- 
tion, $611,146, an increase of $16,960; 
taxes, $314,714, an increase of $5,729: com- 
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pensation net (red), $47,584; an increase 
of $2,174. 

Total expenses were $2,527,216, a de- 
crease of $133,685. Net income, including 
compensation was $499,712; a decrease of 
$152,732. Other revenues were $3,056, a 
decrease of $20,256 and net operating earn- 
ings were $502,768, a decrease of $172,988. 

The number of stations on June 30 
was 107,077, a decrease for the six months 
of 2,849; average number of stations, 109,- 
829, compared with 115,164 a year ago. 
revenue per station, $4.593 per 
month, compared with $4.798 a year ago; 
net per station per month, $0.763 com- 
pared with $0.978 a year ago. 

Plant in service on June 30, 1932, was 
$25,717,145, an increase of $75,749. Tele- 
phone revenue to average plant in service 
was 23.02 per cent compared with 26.14 a 
year ago; telephone expenses to average 
plant in service, 19.67 per cent, compared 
with 21.48 per cent; net earnings to aver- 
age plant in service, 3.89 per cent, com- 
pared with 5.26 per cent; total telephone 
expenses with total revenues, 83.49 per cent, 
compared with 80.32 per cent ; maintenance 
to average plant in service, 3.97 per cent 
compared with 4.38 per cent; depreciation 
to average plant in service, 4.76 per cent 
compared with 4.80 per cent. Commercial 
expenses to total telephone revenues were 
10.10 per cent compared with 8.66 per cent. 


Gross 


Indiana Bell to Pay $15 of Every 
$100 for Taxes in 1932. 

The taxes of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. have steadily increased from $2.76 per 
year per telephone in 1922 to $6.84 per 
telephone in 1931, and will probably 
exceed $8.50 in 1932, according to the 
Indiana Telephone News, employes’ maga- 
zine of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 

The total tax bill of the company, in- 
cluding local, state and federal taxes, in 
1922 amounted to $481,692.00. By 1924 the 
bill had increased to $870,394.00. In 1926, 
the tax passed the million-dollar mark, 
totaling $1,141,750.00, and in 1928, it had 
increased to $1,307,833.00. In 1930 the tax 
passed the million and a half mark and 
by 1931 it reached $1,523,102.00. 

Based on the increased valuations that 
have been placed on the company’s prop- 
erty in 1932 and other information now 
available, it is estimated that the 1932 total 
tax bill will exceed a million and three- 
quarters, or something in excess of $8.50 
per telephone per year, or more than 70 
cents per telephone per month. 

A comparison of the taxes paid by the 
Indiana Bell from the year 1922 to 1931 
indicates that in 1922 out of every $100 
paid by telephone users for telephone serv- 
ice, the company paid in taxes to the vari- 
ous governmental bodies $6.26. By 1931 
this amount was increased to $11.68. 

The best estimates possible, based on 
information now available, indicate that in 
1932 the company will pay in taxes ap- 
proximately $15 out of every $100 that it 
receives from telephone users. 
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AMERICAN business buys Long Dis- 
tance Service because it is profitable 
—because of sales made and time 
saved. American homes usually em- 
ploy Toll Service for very different 
reasons—friendly, human reasons 
—birthdays, weddings, family re- 
unions. Surveys indicate the most 
popular occasions for use, and these 
are regularly featured in Residential 
Toll advertising. 

Two recent examples of the cur- 
rent campaign in a list of women’s 
national magazines appear on the 
opposite page. The basic urge of the 
one is comfort and convenience: 


You will enjoy your vacation more, 


save time and worry, by telephon- 
ing ahead for reservations. ... The 
other appeals to parental pride: 
Your child’s voice will please friends 
and relatives too far away to see him. 

Each advertisement, in addition 
to headlining one instance of toll 
usage, suggests several others and 
includes a list of representative rates 
to prove low cost. Men and women 
who find themselves in similar situ- 
ations are likely to turn instinctively 
to the telephone. And throughout 
the telephone industry, hotels 
should receive more telephoned res- 
ervations, fond grandparents will 


listen to tales of new teeth. 
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Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks. 


September 17, 1932. 
High. Low. Last. 
American Telephone 


& 
co eee 110% 108 108% 
Associated Telephone Util- 
See re 2% 2% 2% 


Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
SE ere ee 103. 102 )~=— 108 
3ell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania ............ 112 112 112 
Chesapeake & Potomac Tel- 


ephone Co., pfd.......... 113% 113% 113% 
Cincinnati & "Suburban Bell 
yo A ee 644% 64% 644% 
International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. ........ 10% 9% 9% 
New England Telephone 7. 
100% 100% 


Telegraph Co. 
New York Telephone Co., 

0 A ers 115% 115% 115% 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

MSI © dracw'ss ss dda pee 815 19% 9% 
Pacific Telephone & Tel 

graph Corp., “er cikw anhe tee 103% 103% 103% 
Western Power, 

TOIPMONS GO. .ccscessce 1% 1% 1% 


Bin AND ASKED QUOTATIONS. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Sept. 17. Sept. 16. 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 


ge 95 7 95 
Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co......... 98 102 98 


Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., pfd. (6.50)...102 105 104 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 
ol. 40 ee Oe eee 14 18 14 
4 80 74 


ist pfd. ES ES ee " 99% ou, ae 
Southern New England 

Telephone Co., 8......-. 117 120 §=6118 
Wisconsin Te lephone Co., 

MEE. 2.0009 seca en ase 101 103 101 


Analysis of Nebraska Telephone 
Financial Statistics. 

Figures prepared by John H. Schnell, 
accountant for the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, from annual reports of 
companies filed with that bcdy, show that 
during the year 1931 the revenues of tele- 
phone companies operating in Nebraska 
totaled almost 11% million dollars. 

Operating revenues were $11,403,514, 
compared with $11,760,000 in 1930. An in- 
crease in revenue from other sources, from 
$104,174 to $127,440, was shown. Operat- 
ing expenses were $8,261,787, compared 
with $8,534,000 in 1930. Taxes, however, 
increased from $881,083 to $908,091, while 
dividends, omitting the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., were cut from $120,000 
to $90,000. The Lincoln company paid divi- 
dends of $473,000, but the Northwestern 
Sell company made no report on dividends. 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 13. 

1. On a call to a direct circuit point, the 
“A” route is entered as soon as you 
find all of the circuits on the direct 
route are busy. On a call to a built- 
up circuit point, the alternate route is 
entered as soon as it is secured from 
the information posted at your position 
or from a routing operator. 

2. In so far as possible, this practice 
should be followed. 

3. You enter “rd” on your ticket when 
you find that the called place is reached 
over a ringdown trunk. 

4. No. The messenger charge is entered 
in the “Messenger” space on the ticket. 

5. Where restricted repetition is used, the 
number is not repeated except in cases 
where the order is not understood. 








Three classifications of companies are 
made. The smaller companies, which are 
not operated. primarily for profit but are 
largely community enterprises, number 32. 
Of this number 16 were operated at a loss, 
while but three paid dividends. Of the 
other 117 companies reporting, 44 paid 
dividends during the year, while 41 went 
into the red. The others made a profit, 
but put earnings into reserves. 

Due largely to cancellations of service 
from farmers, the number of telephones in 
service decreased from 273,812 to 255,960, 
about 6.5 per cent. In addition, there were 
in 1930 a total of 26,381 farm line stations 
switched by the other companies. This 
number decreased to 25,080, indicating that 
even at the nominal rates charged by these 
mutual companies more than 1,000 farmers 
had to drop service. 

The number of stations reported are as 
follows: Class F: City, 906; farm, 1,258; 
total, 2,164; switched, 1,563. Lincoln com- 
pany: Business, 18,234; residence, 40,018; 
rural, 18,851; total, 77,103; switched, 1,287. 
Bell company: Business, 37,039; residence, 
67,199; rural, 8,403; total, 112,641; 
switched, 10,251. All other companies: 
Business, 10,711; 
28,245; total, 64,052; 


switched, 11,979. 


The Lincoln company lost 5,938 subscribers, 


residence, 25,096; rural, 
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of which 4,044 were rural; the Bell, 3,616, 
of which 1,410 were rural. The other com- 
panies lost 7,848, of which 5,169 were rural. 

The following figures are given for 
Class F companies: Number of stockhold- 
ers, 1,027, an increase of 226; capital stock, 
$142,169, a decrease of $2,530; revenues, 
1931, $61,812.90; 1930, $68,154.70; taxes, 
1930, $1,249.85; 1930, $1,205.96; disburse- 
ments, 1931, $62,533.14; 1930, $65,736.34. 
City subscribers dropped in number from 
1,032 to 906; farm subscribers from 1,572 


to 1,258; total, 1931, 2,164; 1930, 2,604; 
switched subscribers, 1931, 1,563; 1930, 
1,684. 


Classes A to E, inclusive, omitting the 
Lincoln and Northwestern Bell telephone 
companies: Book cost, 1931, $8,271,338; 
1930, $8,065,517. Other assets, 1931, $901,- 
742; 1930, $930,793. Capital stock, 1931, 
$4,051,457; 1930, $3,898,315. Notes or 
bonds, 1931, $1,464,964; 1930, $1,900,000. 
Depreciation reserve, 1931, $1,644,622: 
1930, $1,640,921. Surplus and undivided 
profits, 1931, $1,091,148; 1930, $1,134,755. 
Total liabilities, 1931, $9,170,308; 1930, $8,- 
996,308. 

Operating revenues, 1931, $1,735,536; 
1930, $1,777,842. Other revenues, 1931, 
$15,381; 1930, $11,534; operating expenses, 
1931, $1,355,152; 1930, $1,362,546. Taxes, 
1931, $77,425 ; 1930, $72,380. Interest, 1931, 
$88,672; 1930, $98,417; miscellaneous 
charges, 1931, $50,880; 1930, $21,470. Div- 
idends paid, 1931, $90,576; 1930, $120,298. 
Undivided profits, 1931, $88,175; 1930, 
$113,992. Number of stockholders, 1931, 
10,321; 1930, 10,623. 

Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.: Book cost, 1931, $13,158,136; 1930, 
$12,955,945. Other assets, 1931, $1,300,- 
545; 1930, $2,211,559. Capital stock, 1931, 
$6,275,800; 1930, $7,263,475. Notes or 
bonds, 1931, $3,500,000; 1930, $3,000,000. 
Depreciation reserve, 1931, $3,011,962; 
1930, $2,944,807. Surplus and undivided 
profits, 1931, $916,495; 1930, $1,132,440. 

Total liabilities, 1931, $14,458,680; 1930, 
$15,167,504. Operating revenues, 1931, $3,- 
087,898; 1930, $3,228,856. Other revenues, 
1931, $63,310; 1930, $75,965. Operating 
expenses, 1931, $2,222,696; 1930, $2,356,- 
390. Taxes, 1931, $192,600; 1930, $218,- 
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lifetime satisfaction . . 


Nationwide Timber Service 


Treatments by standard processes with standard preservatives. 


Treated Timber with Lifetime Strength and Permanency 


The uniform high quality of our treated timber gives 
. and low yearly average cost. 


OUR PRODUCTS: Railroad Cross Ties, Car Stock, 
Bridge Timbers, Piling, Posts, Poles, Structural Lumber, 
Mine Timbers, Cribbing, etc. 


r 


AYER & LORD TIECO. NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING CO. CENTURY WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 








A 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


Affiliates of THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eighteen Sales Offices — Twenty-One Treating Plants 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








x 








Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers, 
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1927-1931 1930-1931 
1927 1929 1930 1931 Increase Increase 
ee! er 1,965 2,283 2,402 2,401 436 (d) 
No. of company-owned stations............eee00- 1,386,584 1,552,369 1,582,996 1,522,362 135,778 (d) 60,634 
ee Ge ee ne IN 5 on cccssesedciecobeeeseuwee 72,745 80,311 87,050 80,954 8,209 <d) 6,096 
ee TD kb b:k.0w 008s 00 een ctnednnss6etaeun 197,821 222,372 240,373 247,269 49,448 6,896 
Fixed capital $215,223,505 $257,836,370 $277,136,261 $286,478,.486 $71,254,981 $ 9,342,225 
Total assets 241,848,660 295,999,051 318,324,325 329,707,823 87,859,163 11,383,498 
Capital stock 98,552,775 118,542,589 122'296.688 129,188,065 30,635,290 6,891,377 
Funded debt 79,411,819 90,502,617 103,046,950 108,139,565 28,727,746 5,092,615 
SN SND oi ssn n ns ddessensesedecsindeusens $52,523,474 $60,412,759 $62,762,038 $60,839,344 $8,315,870 (d) $1,922,694 
err Ce reese ree Cr re ee ne rr ne $ 8,692,940 $ 9,507,633 $ 9,575,567 $ 9,632,516 $ 939,576 $ 56,949 
SEN ob cstvct bese cebenwmeadewaee dpe 8,269,685 9,253,312 9,895,127 9,297,602 1,027,917 (d) 597,525 
i ere reer rere ere 9,756,406 10,458,890 10,796,765 9,941,573 185,167 (d) 855,192 
RINE oc wh echownsieentsaer eee hes esen dies 3,927,512 4,411,513 4,849,070 4,958,977 1,031,465 109,907 
CRORE RE DE MACON 6 6006 cctecessecescses 3,937,557 4.272.093 4,327,191 3,966,490 28,933 (d) 360,701 
OGRE GUUOEINE BUTE oc cccasvcccccccesexsiess $34,584,100 37,903,441 $39,443,720 $37,797,158 $3,213,058 (d) $1,646,562 
I, IS oo 6:58:60 5:660:66 58046 650000000% 17,939,374 22,509,318 23,318,318 23,042,186 5,102,812 (d) 276,132 
Geek EE DORE Bbed snd caseceacncsseawesecmucne 592,392 1,040,435 907,784 806,713 214,321 (d) 101,071 
CO. <cudehateieiauab enews satan s tees Runes oheesenes . $ 3,941,162 $ 4,446,239 $ 4,491,829 $4,475,674 $ 534,512 (d)$ 16,155 
ee er oe en ne ee 1,851,102 2,113,601 2,440,550 2,556,673 705,571 116,123 
OCR GORMETIONS: 2 ccccccssvcveccs coccccccecovceooce 5,792,264 6,559,840 6,932,379 7,032,347 1,240,083 99,968 
Income available for interest and depreciation... 12,739,502 16,989,913 17,293,723 16,816,552 4,077,050 (d) 477,171 
ROU Uk TIO GUE oo 0 566ns 0.606606 0808000006 4,134,040 5,085,224 5,388,730 5,816,063 1,682,023 427,333 
s.. SOE yo i055 05.5840 050 woes sAce ver $ 8,605,462 $11,904,689 $11,904,993 $11,000,489 $2,395,027 (d) $ 904,504 
Percentages: 
Operating revenue to fixed capital................ 24.4 23.4 22.6 21.2 Gain in Telephones: 
Income available for interest and depreciation to Per cent. 
EEL. ano bn 90096 s 0600 S406 eR SRDS SC bens eees 5.9 6.6 6.2 5.9 
Available for dividends to capital stock........... 8.7 10.0 9.7 8.5 19927-1931 9.9 
eG GR GE on onc occ becciccdsiorcdesbes 5. 5.6 5.2 5.4 1929-1930 2.0 
Depreciation rate ...cccccccccccccsccccccccccsvecs 4.0 3.7 3.5 _3.4 1930-193 (d) 3.8 
Oper. ratio—all expenses to operating revenue*.. 76.9 73.6 73.9 73.4 
*This ratio includes taxes, rents and other deductions as operating expense. 











General Comparative Summary for 1927-1931, 


700. Interest, 1931, $193,403; 1930, $168,- 
393: miscellaneous charges, 1931, $38,330; 
1930, $34,727. Dividends, 1931, $473,058; 
1930, $503,023. Surplus and undivided 
profits, 1931, $31,120; 1930, $23,587. 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb.: Book cost, 1931, $26,533,000: 
1930, $25,541,897. Other assets, 1931, $149,- 
664; 1930, $189,327. Total liabilities, 1931, 
$26,702,000; 1930, $25,738,664. Operating 
revenues, 1931, $6,580,080; 1930, $6,573,- 
746. Other revenues, 1931, $48,755; 1930, 
$16,675. Operating expenses, 1931, $4,683,- 
798; 1930, $4,815,245. Taxes, 1931, $638,- 
5; 1930, $590,003. 
Changes in Public’s Stock Pur- 
chase Plan of A. T. & T. Co. 


Buyers of stock of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. through the Bell 
Telephone Securities Co. now must pay 
transfer taxes and the registered mail de- 
livery fees when receiving their certificates 
of stock ownership. 

The purchase plan cperated by the 
Securities company was revised as of Sep- 
tember 1 to provide for passing along 
these charges, which were increased by the 
1932 revenue act, and also to modify the 
Conditions on which extensions 
Sranied for payments under the 
ment plan. 

Other provisions of the contract 
unchanged in substance from that 
since July 1, 1931. 

Th: monthly payment plan still calls for 
$50 per share with the application and sub- 


may be 
install- 


are 
in effect 


sequent monthly payments of $10 per 
share Interest at 6 per cent per annum 
's chirged on monthly unpaid balances; 


dividends are credited to the accounts, and 


Inclusive, of Class A 
Independent Telephone Association. 


rights are credited at the average price for 
which all rights are sold by the securities 
company. 





Bell System Units’ July Reports 
Show Lower Incomes. 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 


1932 1931 
July 2088 .....25- $ 5,188,954 $6,019,062 
Operating income.. 1,082,404 1,345,372 
Seven months’ gross 39,513,191 43,324,660 
Operating income.. 8,948,944 11,062,618 


New York Telephone Co. 
oo. ee $15,510,519 $17,659,014 


Operating income.. 2,626,323 3,677 ,662 
Seven months’ gross117,567,902 125,387,652 
Operating income.. 24,721,046 27,743,762 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


oe ee $ 5,803,989 $6,785,831 
Operating income.. 1,251,598 1,402,042 
Seven months’ gross 43,192,718 48,808,514 
Operating income.. 9,368,652 11,508,560 


New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 


oe ae $ 5,644, 009 $6,386,551 
Operating income.. 1,163,821 1,329,018 
Seven months’ gross 41,393,452 43,836,077 
Operating income.. 9,374,128 10,461,641 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Excluding Subsidiaries. 


of ere $ 4,529,436 $5,314,779 
Operating income.. 917,151 1,195,275 
Seven months’ gross 33,464,986 36,764,971 
Operating income.. 7,152,335 8,084,624 


Statistics of Class A Independent 
Companies for 1927-1931. 

The analysis of the financial operations 
of the class A Independent Telephone for 
1931 prepared by the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was recent- 
ly sent to the class A member companies 
by President F. B. MacKinnon. A gen- 
eral comparative summary from this analy- 
sis covering the years 1927 to 1931 inclu- 
sive is presented in the table on this page. 


Independent Telephone Companies, 


Compiled by United States 


It shows a considerable advance for 1931 
over 1927. 

The summary is based on the financial 
statistics of 72 of the 77 class A Inde- 
pendent companies. It was necessary to 
omit figures for Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and the Central West 
Public Service Co. of Omaha, Neb. be- 
cause their data includes operation of both 
telephone and electric light and power or 
other utility property owned by the com- 
panies. The Southeast Missouri Tele- 
phone Co. of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; South 
East Public Service Corp. of Va., Char- 
lottesville, Va.; and Southern Continental 
Telephone Co. of Cookeville, Tenn. pur- 
chased a number of small properties dur- 
ing 1931 for which no figures are avail- 
able. The data of these three companies 
was likewise omitted in making up the 
general summary. 

While the figures of the summary cov- 
ering operations during 1931 show a de- 
crease compared with 1930, they also show 
a considerable increase over 1927. The 
number of telephones in 1931 was 9.9 per 
cent more than in 1927. There was a de- 
crease of 3.8 per cent in telephones in 
1931 compared with 1930. The operating 
ratio—all expenses to operating revenue— 
shows quite a decline, being 76.9 per cent 
in 1927 and 73.7 in 1931: 


Telephones Total First Gain in 
Chicago Since 1929, 

The first increase in Chicago telephones 
since the start of the business depression 
three years ago was reported August 14 
by Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

The number cf telephones in service on 
that day was 846,107, a rise of 257 over the 
preceding day. 
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September 24, 1932. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 21.) 


the applicant for relief had not in his own 
conduct observed the ethical standards 
which the courts of chancery administer. 

If we were convinced that the applicant 
in the Madison case, and in this long se- 
ries of other cases referred to, had delib- 
erately intended to mislead the commission 
and to secure a rate increase based in part 
upon an inaccurate or unfair presentation 
of its expenses by way of depreciation, or 
otherwise, we would have no hesitation in 
dismissing the present application for an 
increase upon that ground alone. 

The executives of a public utility owe a 
duty to the regulatory commission to make 
an honest and complete disclosure of all 
the pertinent facts respecting its operations. 
And this applies as well, though not with 
the same force, where a utility fails to dis- 
close or conceals pertinent facts which 
should be put into the hands of the com- 
mission to guide it in reaching its conclu- 
sion. 

That the commission was misled in the 
Hudson-Appleton cases and 
which followed in 
study was relied upon, there can be no 
doubt. Was the commission deliberately 
misled in this matter of depreciation? Was 
the non-disclosure of the real facts as to 
the change in drop wire definition a delib- 
erate suppression? 

Was. the failure to inform the commis- 
sion of the 1921 depreciation study a de- 
liberate suppression? The testimony of 
McGovern was prepared with great care 
and was used time and again over a period 
of years as the basis for the showing on 
depreciation expense. 


in the cases 
which McGovern’s 


The officials of the company concerned 
with the presentations to the commission 
in the Hudson-Appleton case and in the 
numerous cases which followed it, were ac- 
quainted with the company’s actual prac- 
tices as to the equipment accounts. Cer- 
tainly, the executive officers of the com- 
pany knew of the change in the drop wire 
definition and of the important consequences 
which flowed from it.” 

“We have concluded,” the commission’s 
Madison case order says, “not to dismiss 
this proceeding upon the ground that the 
company deliberately misled the commis- 
sion. Such a charge is a serious one, and 
would require us to dismiss this application 
upon what would amount to fraud. We 
do not find that there was intentional mis- 
leading of the commission or intentional 
or deliberate suppression of relevant facts. 

“Nevertheless, the situation disclosed in 
the record and in this opinion makes it 
incnmbent upon the commission to dismiss 
this application for an increase in rates. 
Th: burden of proof to justify the reason- 
ableness of the proposed rates rests upon 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. That burden 
of proof extends to every essential of the 
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company’s required showing. As to one 
of those essentials the company has clearly 
failed to offer satisfactory or convincing 
proof. The burden of proof not having 
been sustained, the commission must dis- 
miss the application.” 

Denies Unfair Methods Used. 

Emphatically denying that the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. used unfair methods in 
obtaining rate increases, William R. Mc- 
Govern, president, on September 15 replied 
to charges of the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 

“Either the commission, fully appreciat- 
ing the unfairness and lack of truth of the 
statement it makes in its opinion, has some 
motive in doing this which we cannot fully 
appreciate at this time,” Mr. McGovern 
said, “or the same is the result, as we much 
fear, of inexperience of the commission’s 
various staffs, who with few exceptions, 
as everyone knows, have had absolutely 
no practical experience in matters of this 
kind until they were brought into the of- 
fice of the commission less than two years 
ago. 

“Furthermore, it should not be over- 
lookéd that one of the principal factors in 
the political program of the present ad- 
ministration is baiting the utilities and that 
this decision was issued just one week be- 
fore the state primaries.” 

President McGovern said his company 
has furnished the commission comprehen- 
sive annual reports and other data since 
1907 and added that “the record of the 
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company is and has at all times been above 
reproach.” 

He pointed out that the evidence re- 
ferred to in the commission’s opinion was 
presented two years ago and that the com- 
mission handed down a decision on July 
29, 1931, which contained none of 
charges in its decision of September 14. 


the 


Supplementary Finding in Wiscon- 
sin Bell Rate Reduction Order. 
Cross examination of John Bickley, Asa 

Colbert, Edward Hayner and Al White, 

accountants and special investigators for 

the state in the investigation of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., “in no wise affects 
the validity nor changes the basis” of the 

June 30 order by the Wisconsin Public 

Service Commission reducing rates 12% 

per cent, the commission held on Septem- 

ber 6 in a supplementary finding. 

“The cross examination of MHayner, 
Morehouse and White dealt with relatively 
unimportant matters, and their direct testi- 
mony was in no way impeached,” the com- 
mission found. 

Mr. Colbert’s direct testimony related to 
a~comprehensive study made by the com- 
mission’s accounting staff under his direc- 
tion and supervision, and in collaboration 
with Samuel Meisels and John Bickley. 

The purpose of the analysis and report 
was to break down the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co.’s depreciation reserve of $16,- 
000,000 according to primary accounts, and 
to indicate whether excessive reserves had 
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been accumulated on certain accounts, and 
to furnish a test of the annual rate which 
shoutd be allowed on various classes of 
property. 

The supplementary finding announced 
on September 6 defeats the motion of the 
telephone company to rule out the testi- 
mony from records of the investigation, 
the commission said. 


Subscribers Complain About Serv- 
ice; Officers Ask Rentals Be Paid. 

Railway Commissioner Drake of Ne- 
braska journeyed to Weolbach, Neb., re- 
cently to investigate service complaints 
against the telephone company operated by 
Ole Christensen. He found a community 
much incensed over the character of the 
service given and the leisurely way in 
which complaints were remedied. 

Mr. Christensen was compelled a few 
years ago to pay a damage judgment of 
$6,000 to a man run down by the company 
truck. Ever since then he has been strug- 
gling with conditicns that the commissioner 
says must be remedied. Rural lines in 
many places were found to be of cheap and 
unsatisfactory construction, easily disor- 
dered and with repairs made in such a way 
as to make satisfactory service impossible. 

Officers of the company said they were 
doing the best they could under the cir- 
cumstances, and that until the subscribers 
pay up back rentals nothing can be done. 
To this the patrons in default say they 
won't pay until the ccmpany does some- 
thing about service to improve it. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 

September 21: Hearing in the matter 
of the joint application of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. and R. C. 
Corr for a certificate that the proposed 
sale and purchase of certain telephone prop- 
erty owned by R. C. Corr in the state of 
Alabama, consisting principally of an ex- 
change at Linden, Ala., will be cf advan- 
tage to the persons now served and in the 
public interest. The purchase price agreed 
upon by the petitioners is $10,000. 

The Southern Bell company does not op- 
erate an exchange in the town cf Linden. 
No. 9613. 

District OF CoLUMBIA. 

September 7: Arguments concluded in 
rate case of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., hearing in which was ccm- 
menced on June 15. 

September 16: Order issued directing a 
10 per cent rate reduction on all telephone 
bills of the Chesapeake & Potomac com- 
pany in the District of Columbia, except 
for P.B.X. service ; reduction to be effective 
October 1. 

CALIFORNIA. 

September 2: Decision rendered in case 
of J. B. Eliot, et al, versus Scuthern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co., denying request of 
complainants that rates be reduced by not 
less than 25 per cent; that refunds be made 
to users on basis of payments made in ex- 
cess of reduced charge; and that four- 
party residence telephone service be re- 
established. 


September 6: Applications filed by As- 
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sociated Telephone Co., Ltd., asking author- 
ity to purchase capital stcck of following 
companies: Fowler Independent Telephone 
Co., Fowler, Fresno county ; Lindsay Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lindsay, 
Tulare county; Magnolis Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., operating in Strathmore, Tulare 
county, and territory contiguous thereto: 
Reedley Telephone Co., Reedley, Freszrto 
county. 
ILLINOIS. 

September 29: Continued hearing in 
Chicago on investigation of the charges by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. on the 
cradle type of telephone. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

September 27: Hearing in Boston on 
rates and service of New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Continued to this 
date from September 13. 

MINNESOTA. 

October 11: Hearing in Caledonia on 
application of F. A. Groezinger, mayor of 
the village of Caledonia, requesting reduc- 
ticn in rates charged by the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Caledonia. 

NEBRASKA, 

September 12: Hearing held at Wol- 
bach of service complaint charge of sub- 
scribers of the Wolbach Telephone Co.: 
testimony adduced and matter taken under 
consideration. 

September 12: Application filed by 
Dundy County Mutual Telephone Co. for 
authority to waive collection of installa- 
tion and service charges for a six months’ 
period. It appearing that an emergency 
exists in that the company desires the rule 
suspended at once, ordered that company 
be permitted to waive until April 1, 1933, 
all service and installation charges now in 
effect. 

September 15: Application filed by Ad- 
dison Telephone Co. of Bloomfield for au- 
thority to close its exchange until such 
time as enough patrons may be secured to 
pay operating expenses. Secretary C. W. 
Tompsett, reporting that the number of 
subscribers has dropped from over 150 in 
1930 to less than 50 at the present time. 

OKLAHOMA. 

September 26: Hearing on application 
of the Bill’s Creek Telephone Co. to dis- 
continue service rural line. 

October 25: General hearing on investi- 
gaticn of rates of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

WASHINGTON. 

September 7: Hearing at Tacoma on the 
petition of residents of Browns Point and 
Dash Point for a readjustment of tele- 
phone rates by the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to put them on the same 
basis as those given residents of the lake 
district, Fircrest and other suburban dis- 
tricts about Tacoma. 

Attorney H. H. Johnston represented the 
petitioners. The Pacific company has been 
assessing a rate of 35 cents per month for 
each quarter mile distance from Tacoma 
to the subscriber station, so that the more 
distant subscribers have paid higher rates 
than those within the city or in the dis- 
tricts given city rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 14: Application of Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. for. increased “ee ™ 
its Madison exchange area, dismissed. 
commission stated that the company sailed 
to offer satisfactory or convincing proof 10 
justify the proposed rates. 

September 27: Hearing on the petition 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to reopen 
the case in which the commission issu 
an order permitting the collection of 4 
10-cent charge for room telephone ser 
in hotels in Milwaukee. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Thos. E. Collins & Co., 1706 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo.—REDTECO & YELTECO, 
the new double faced Accident-Prevention 
sign, provides an extra margin of safety to 
your workmen and the public. 


ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich.—Adding. 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac-— 
counting Machines. Burroughs machines 
are in use today in hundreds of progressive 
telephone companies throughout the coun- 
try. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Bond Electric Corporation, 257 Cornelison 
Ave., Jersey City, J.—Victor telephone 
dry cells, Bond flashlight batteries, Bond 
Flozon, the rustless anti-freeze, ideal for 
your trucks and service cars during the 
winter months. Special flashlights for line- 
men. 


Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, III. 
—Burgess batteries for telephone service 
are recognized the world over for their 
quality, long iife and dependability. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia’”’ Telephone Dry 
Batteries; ‘“‘Eveready’ Flashlights and 
Flashlight Batteries. ‘‘National Pyramid’”’ 
brushes, carbon, graphite and _ metal 
graphite for motors, generators and rotary 
converters. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Storage Batteries. (Branches: Boston, 
New York, Rochester, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, San Francisco, Seattle, At- 
lanta, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis.) 


Willard Storage Battery Company, 246- 
286 E. 121st St., Cleveland, Ohio.—Willard’s 
engineering experience is at your service. 
See our advertisement September 17 issue 
of TELEPHONY. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-—-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 
See our advertisement September 17 issue 
of TELEPHONY. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, Cc. Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cab! of all sizes and capacities. 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Mon real, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cabl. used in telephone, telegraph or power 
Worl: get in touch with “Phillips.”” Manu- 
factirers of bare and insulated copper 
Wire’, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire. magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
Copp r rods, ete. 





Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of firms and companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 5100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher Cable Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest points in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 27CO Southport 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lightning ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill—A complete line of tele- 
phone and switchboard protectors and spe- 
cialties. All sizes of cable grips. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company, 
Brazil, Ind.—Makers of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
Conduit. 


CONSTRUCTION TOOLS AND 
SUPPLIES 


B. S. Barnard & Company, Inc., 130 La- 
fayette St.. New York, N. Y.—Conduit Con- 
struction Tools, conduit rods, conduit bells, 
conduit wrappers, plain or treated; conduit 
sealing plugs, wood or metal; dowel pins, 
laying mandrels, steel snakes, fish tapes, 
ete., wire or bristle brushes for cleaning 
round or square bore conduit, cable grips, 
connecting hardware, blocks and tackle, 
cable hangers, porcelain and glass insula- 
tors, cable shields, cable reel jacks, cable 
flexible pulling guide, cable benders, 
winches, pullifts or slack pullers, manhole 
guards, manhole cover hooks, wiring reels, 
vice and pipe bending bench, knockout 
trimmers, folding barricade horses, trench 
wall jacks. rubber tape, other conduit and 
eable specialties. 


W. M. Bashlin, Inc., Grove City, Pa.— 
Bashlin Semi-floating Tool Belts, Latigotan 
Safety Straps, Duplex Climbers, Vacuum 
Grip Pliers and Bolt Cutters are superior 
in every detail. We appeal to your intelli- 
gence. Send for catalogue No. 32, Dept. A. 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


Martindale Electric Company, 1269 W. 4th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio—Commutator Truing, 
Stones, Portable Blowers, Face Masks and 
over 50 other maintenance products. Write 
for Catalog No. 16. 


MANHOLE MAINTENANCE 


Metalweld, iInc., Philadelphia, Pa.—This 
company has developed and perfected ma- 
chines for refacing manhole frames and 
covers in the field. Absolutely eliminates 
noisy covers. Work taken on contract or 
machines sold to operating companies. 


POLES 


American Creosoting Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky.—Poles are in the proper condi- 
tion for treatment for only a relatively 
short time. ‘Most effective treatment cant 
not be obtained if the poles are not uni- 
formly and fully seasoned. Cutting must 
be recorded, conditions of seasoning con- 
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sidered. It is this careful attention to pre- 
liminaries that gives AmCreCo Poles 
“Strength That Lasts.”’ We will be glad 
to send you our booklet, “Poles with 
Strength That Lasts.”’ 


Alfred E. Cowling, Scotstown, Quebec.— 
Eastern Cedar Poles, untreated, direct from 
producer to consumer. Prices low and 
freight rates favorable to points in North- 
eastern U. 8S. A. Several thousand poles 
30 feet to 50 feet on hand. Your dollar 
buys more in Canada today. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, 930 Grand 
Rapids National Bank Bidg., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—Cedar Poles. 


RESISTORS 


International Resistance Company, 2006 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa.—Manufac- 
turing a complete line of Power Wire 
Wound Resistors, Precision Wire Wound 
Resistors, and % watt, 1 watt and 2 watt 
metallized resistors in all resistance values. 
A complete catalog covering the entire line 
is available writing for form F-8. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Electric Company, 6126 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill—Telephone appa- 
ratus of all kinds; a complete line of con- 
struction supplies; ‘‘Monotype”’ Switch- 
boards and ‘‘Monophone’’ Telephone In- 
struments. 


Automatic Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl._—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, Private Auto- 
matic Dial Systems. Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams & Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, IIl.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication sys- 
tems. Manufacturers of ‘‘Master-built’’ 
Common Battery, Magneto and PBX 
Switchboards, ‘‘Masterphone’’ Telephone 
Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
phone supplies, including bronze drop and 
interior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion. Ohio.—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “‘All- 
Relay”’ Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). Unattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England.—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.—Telephone apparatus of all 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and general 
telephone supplies. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 1@ cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum 


TELEPHONY 
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charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








TELEPHONY 
INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITC HING 


SMITH 


_ 





A VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN 


Here is a book which has been so ar- 
ranged by its publishers that the busy 
telephone man can absorb an excellent 
and up-to-date collection of helpful in- 
formation in a minimum amount of time, 

“TELEPHONY Including Automatic 
Switching’’ is written by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, E. E., and is fully illustrated. 
Bveryone in the telephone business 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
the theory and operation of automatic 
switching. The construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly and simply presented. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicage 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 





Telephone Booths, standard size, late 
type folding doors, oak or mahogany, 
knocked down for shipment, $30.00, $35.00 
and $40.00 

Pay-stations and operators’ chairs. 

Transmitters and receivers repaired and 
refinished. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, IIl. 























HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Thea try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fel- 
lewing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in geod old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 














POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED — Widow and daughter 
want positions as telephone operators. 
Experienced. Prefer switchboard in 
residence. Write Mrs. Clara Sweet, 
Crawfordsville, Iowa. 








POSITION WANTED—Man with 30 
years’ experience, building and operat- 
ing telephone plants, desires permanent 
position. Anything in engineering, con- 
struction or maintenance considered in 
small or large plant. Salary minor con- 
sideration. Information in detail. Ad- 
dress S. R. Buchanan, 220 E. High St., 
Oxford, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED — Trouble 
Shooter—Lineman—Construction Fore- 
man—Manager, common battery or 
magneto. Steady and reliable; reason- 
able wages. Good reference. Address 
8179, care of TELEPHONY. 








WANTED—By experienced girl, po- 
sition as telephone operator. Go any- 
where. Address 8200, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


RINGERS 


1600 Ohm 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 6....... $1.25 
Stromberg-Carlson adj. leg type 1.00 
Kellogg S.&S. Co. No. 78 or 





heroes n a vu Skbas ee oa 1.25 
Leich Electric Co., No. 1-A..... 1.25 
Reem menses Co........ 2600005 1.00 
American Electric ............. 15 
POU MINNIE gcc cc veseescnwe 75 

1000 Ohm 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 6....... 1.00 


Stromberg-Carlson adj. leg type .75 
Kellogg S.&S. Co. No. 78 or 


ore asso a anew 1.00 
Leich Electric Co. No. 1-A...... 1.00 
ee = > re 75 


Western Electric Co. 1-A_ to 
ee lo re os 8 a 


Western Electric Co. No. 42-A.. 1.25 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 











FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—AII or part of 8-position 
Stromberg-Carlson Unit Type Multiple 
Common Battery Feature Switchboard 
of 1,200-line capacity. Harmonic ring- 
ing, one position equipped 12 universal 
cords, others with 15 regular subscriber 
cords. Board in A-1l condition. Aver- 
age age 7 years. Replaced by Automatic. 
For particulars write Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., A. E. Anderson, Gen- 
eral Purchasing Agent, 714 West 10th 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 





OVERSTOCK ITEMS FOR SALE 
LISTED BELOW COST. 


859—Oak Brackets, No. 1, 1%4"x2”x12” 
20,906—Oak Brackets, No. 2, 2”x2%4”x12” 
1,730—Oak Pins, 114” 
75—34%4x4—4x8’ 6-pin First Grade 
Fir Crossarms bored for 1%” 
pins 
142Ditto 6’ 6-pin 
897—Ditto 10’ 10-pin 
1,163—1-7/32"x7/32" x26" Crossarm 
braces 
1,630—Ditto 28” 
361—3-bolt 4” guy clamps. 
This is brand new material. We also 
have many other items. 


NELSON ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO.,, 
Tulsa, Okla. 





FOR SALE — First-class telephone 
property with good rates, located in 
Missouri. Yearly gross revenue $8,000.00 
with 325 stations. Priced right. Part 
terms. Don’t reply unless you mean 
business. Address 8198, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 








WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO BUY—Small exchange. 
Give all particulars first letter. R. M. 
Dutcher, 3414 Hamilton St., Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED TO BUY—Small telephone 
exchange in West Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Eastern California, Utah or 
Nevada. Address 8201, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 








The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 
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